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| THouGHTs upon THINKING, 

| CK 

A New Theory of the Human Mind; 
WHEREIN | 


A PHYSICAL RATIONALE 
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Formation of our IppaAs, the Pass10ns, DREAMING, 
and every FacuLTy of the SOUL, 


IS ATTEMPTED | 
UPON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Review for January 1756, Page 54,) are fully conſidered and removed. 
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THOUGHTS upon THINKING, &c. 


AVING ſome Years ago read over ſeveral learned 
and juſtly celebrated Authors, as Lord Bacon, DEs- 
CARTES, FENELON, BROWNE, LOCKE, CLARKE, 

| WaTTs, WoLLAsToN, BERKELEY, CHEYNE, 

BaxTER, LEIBNIiTZ, and others, for my Information a- 

bout ſome Things which I greatly deſired to know, namely, 

what are, and wherein conliſt, Animal Life, Self-conſciouſ= 
neſs, Volition, the ÆAtiology of Thinking, and the Phyfical Cauſe 

of the Paſſions; but not having received the Satisfaction“ I 

expected, (for though they have given a curious Detail and 

Hiſtory, if I may ſo call it, of the Operations of the Mind, I 

and proved many excellent Truths, yet to me they did not ap- -A 

pear to have looked enough into the ſecret Spring of Things) : 

I ſet myſelf to conſider thoſe Matters with the deepeſt At- 1 

tention I was capable of exerting. | 


Some few of the Thoughts and Obſervations I then had 
and made, I have lately reviſed, and flung into the following | | 


Order, and now beg Leave to communicate them to the 
Public as an Incitement to others to a further Purſuit. | 
B 2 SE CT, | 

; he _—_ ) 

In this I happened not to be ſingular. The pious and learned Dr. Warrs, in | 


his Preface to his Philoſophical Eſſays, ſpeaking of Mr. Locks, ſays, * But there are 
* tome Opinions in his Philoſophy, eſpecially relating to intellectual Beings, their 
Powers and Operations, which have not gained my Aﬀent.” And further, with great 
8. Reſignation, he ſays, © If we can never find out how our Spirits form their Ideas, &c. 
it becomes us to lie humble at the Foot of our Maker, the Infinite and Almighty 


„Spirit, and to content ourſelves under our preſent Ignorance,” But I hope I have 
made the Diſcovery, Es: 


2 ol” K a 
* 


— — 
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E 


\ THOEVER will ſtrictly attend to and obſerve what 


neral, or having or forming Notions or Ideas of Things, with 
whatever Degree of Intention, or even in the moſt abſtracted 
Manner, is no other than having Secondary Senſations Jab 
intra of Objects of which we have had immediate, actual, 
or real Senſations before (ab extra} by ſome or other of the 
Organs of the Senſes ; and that the Rationale of the whole 
Human Underſtanding, (Self Conſciouſneſs, Volition, Ima- 
gination, Judgment, Memory, or any other Faculty or At- 
tribute of the Soul whether active or paſſive) is from theſe 
Primary and Secondary Senſations entirely deducible.* 


Or, perhaps, Thinking may not unaptly be ſtiled a Mi- 
micking, or acting over again, every Kind of Senſation, per- 
formed by the ſame Organs, (in the more interior Parts of 
their Conſtruction) but the Impulſe being different, and ex- 


_ erted in a different Manner, from that exhibited by real Ob- 
jects : [See Sec. VII.] Or, a Secondary beholding or view- 


ing of Things in our Minds, extremely like that real Intu- 
ition or ſeeing of Things with our Eyes from the Impreſ: 
of Light. | 


When what follows ſhall be rightly conſidered, I will ap- 


peal to the Experience of every one, who has had Thoughts, 
for the Truth of what I advance. 


In 


* So juſt is that old Axiom, Nihil ft in Intellectu. quod non prius fuit in Senſu; to 
which I think may be added, Intellectus Animi Senſus Secundarius eſt. 


paſles within himſelf, will find that Thinking in ge- 
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In the mean Time, let it be remembered, that Senſation is 
properly Feeling; that by Primary or Actual Senſation I 
mean our Conſciouſneſs of the Preſence of an Object, either 
in the more refined Way, by the Mediation of, or the Im- 
pulſe from Light and Air, as in Seeing and Hearing, or in 
the groſſer or more palpable Manner, by immediate Contact, 
as in Smelling, Taſting, and Touching ; and that by Secon- 
dary Senſation I mean our Conſciouſneſs of its Repreſence, 
or Repreſentation, when we think or fancy we See, Hear, 
Smell, Taſte, and Touch or Feel it again in our Minds. 


How this Senſation is carried along the Nerves to the 
common Senſory, or wherever the Seat of the Soul is, whe- 


a ther by a Vibration of their fine ſolid Threads, or by an Un- 
dulation of ſome Fluid, ſuppoſed to be contained in them, or 
rather by the quick Motion of Electric Fire* is out of the 
4 E preſent Queſtion ; though I am inclined to believe the laſt, 
1 and think it very happily ſupplies the Place of the old ficti- 
tious Animal Spirits. | 


Neither ſeems it altogether neceflary here to explain mi- 


gnutely how Viſion, Hearing, &c. are performed by and upon 
their reſpective Organs, which would take up a good deal of 
Room and the Reader's Time, whom therefore I ſhall refer 
to the Writers on Optics, &c. 


* See the ingenious Mr. Fae xe's Treatiſe. 


SECT. 


1 A 
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OW we come then to know that we exiſt, or are in 
Being, or what is Self-Conſciouſneſs, ſeems to be the 


Firſt Queſtion that ſhould occur in this Reſearch. Now, 


as far as I can poſſibly look into myſelf, or back to the Be- 
ginning of Life into which my Maker awaked me out of a 
State of Inſenſibility, dreſſing me up in Body, I cannot find 
it to ſpring from any Thing beſides that univerſal Feeling, 
Senſation, or Perception, which we have of ourſelves, and 
this Material World, and its Parts {or the glorious Objects 
it exhibits) around us. 


We cannot be ſenfible or conſcious that we ſee a Thing 
without ſeeing it, or that we have known or ſeen a Thing 
without having known or ſeen it. I can never be con- 
ſcious of my own or any other Thing's Being without firſt 
feeling, ſecing, or being ſenfible (ſome how) of both. Theſe 
muſt be ſel-evident Truths, the firſt N of all De- 
monſtration. 


But here an Inference immediately ariſes, too momentous 
to be neglected or overlooked ; and that is, that the Mind 
or Soul muſt be ſomething diſtin from Body or Matter, 
and have pre-exiſted, (how long is out of the Queſtion) and 
that, if it had had its Working Tools or Inſtruments of 
Knowing ſooner, it would have known or become acquainted 
with Things ſooner. 


This to me appears to be very juſt. The Organs of the 
Senſes are indiſputably the Soul's Inſtruments of Knowing 
and Perception in this State. But how it exiſted, or will 
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eſpecially where he treats of Mr. Lockz's Doctrine of the 
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exiſt, when diveſted of its Vehicle, we cannot form the leaſt 
Notion or Idea. This we are ſure of, that it muſt be after 
a Manner quite different from that of its preſent Exiſtence. 


Dr. Brown, the late ſage and learned Biſhop of Corke, (the 
Author, as I have been told, of that Book) in his Procedure 
of the Underſtanding, ſays, (Page 76) that Whatever the 
Manner of Knowing is in pure Spirits, it is no more per- 
formed by Thinking* than their Motion is by Walking, or 
Running, or Flying.“ And indeed, though I cannot agree 
with him in every Thing, he writes with great Perſpicuity, 


Ideas 


* See Pſalm cxlvi. 4. 


„How widely he differs from Mr. Locxs, who calls God (the Father of Spirits) 


| © the eternal firſt thinking Being, (See Book iv. ch. 3. Se. 6.) and (Book ii. ch. 1, 


EX: Set. 10.) he ſays, nor can I conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to 


„ think than for the Body always to move; that, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite 
Author and Preſerver of Things, who never ſlumbers or ſleeps.“ I hope, (by the Help 
of the God of Truth) T ſhall be able to prove that Thinking is, having ſecondary ſoft 
= Senſations of Objects Cab intra) from a Light and an Impulſe, (which I ſhall call ſub- 
RE fituary and ſuccedaneous) after the Manner of real Senſation or feeling of Objects or 
Things, (ab extra; that it conſiſts of two Parts, Volition and Perception, the one 
active and the other paſſive; and that it is exerted by the Mind in Conjun@ion with 
its Machine the Body. Does God then (whom we are told by our Holy Religion is 
= without Body, Parts, or Paſſions) think or excogitate ? And does he exert that Faculty 
by Means of Bodily Organs? Has ſlumbering or ſleeping (tho? mentioned negatively) 


any Thing to do with thatzinfinite and eternal God in a literal Senſe ? 


This Senſitivity, (by the Bye) or Principium Sentiens, whether primary or ſecondary, 


is, perhaps, all we ſhall ever be able to ſay or offer about Animal Life, the Eſſence of 
38 Exiſtence or Feeling, or about Spirit in the AbſtraR, in this preſent State of Fleſh and 
Blood; for with St. Paul, I firmly believe in the Reſurre&ion of the Dead, and a future 
1 State, (in which we ſhall have new Vehicles) and that there is a natural Body, and that 
there is a Spiritual Body, (however ſhallow ſuperficial Free-thinkers may cavil, or Com- 
mentators have obſcurely explained it) as the God within me (my Conſcience) all my 


* 


1 ſelf- evident Feelings, and my reaſoning Faculty ſpringing from the ſame, all tell me. 
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Ideas of Reflection, which he has in my Opinion unanſwer- 
ably refuted.7 


Yet all this affects not a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, nor the Immortality of the Soul, nor the Reſur— 
rection of the Body, which their Firft Maker can reſtore to 
one another, in his own good Time, after the Diſſolution of 
their Union in this State. "1 


SE © T. . 
HE Mind then, thus accoutred with Body or a Mate- 


rial Machine, (beſides unavoidable Conſciouſpeſs we 
find to be endued with Volition or Will, that is, as I take it, 
a Power of Chuſing or Rejecting, of Acting or Not Acting, 
whether with regard to moving that Machine and receiving 
real Senſations, or Thinking; which is the next Thing that 
falls under Conſideration. , And to me it appears to be no 
other than its reſolving upon, or determining itſelf to this or 
that, viz. to act or not to act, &c. which ſeems to be cauſed 


by its Attraction or Inclination to Things agreeable, or Diſ- 
inclination or Repulſion from Things diſagreeable, ſpringing 
from a Belief, or Pre- conſciouſneſs acquired by Education or 135 ſa] 
Experience, that the Things are fo, or ſo. And this Incli- pe 
nation and Diſinclination, which as it were ſtimulate the an 


Will, begin to appear in Children even in their Infancy. 
This 


An Idea of Senſation is a ſecondary Feeling of a Thing which I have actually ſeen, 
heard, or ſomehow felt before: What Mr. Locks calls an Idea of Reflection, is, inward WW 
primary Feeling itſelf, or Self-Conſciouſneſs ; as at this Inſtant I feel myſelf awake, and 
am conſcious of every inward Movement of my Soul, whether with Regard to Volition, | 
Recollection, Judgment, or any of its Faculties.—Can there be Ideas of any Sort with- . 
out the leaſt Attention to, or being conſcious of the Circumſtances of Matter, Form, en. 
Colour, or Subject, &c.? The Anſwer in the Negative appears to me to be ſelf-evident: 
An Idea of Reflection muſt therefore be a Shadow of a Shadow—a mere Non-Entity. 


* 75 
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This alſo ſeems to be in ſome Sort evinced by the almoſt ir- 
refiſtable Force we find in the Paſſions. 


It is true, indeed, we can do aw Violence to Volition by 
willing Things diſagreeable or contrary to this Attraction or 
Inclination; but then it is always againſt the Grain and with 
| Reluctancy, as in the Caſe of making painful Applications, 
or doing Things ungrateful, in order to avoid or get rid of 


ſome greater Inconveniency or Evil; or of leading an auſtere 


Life, full of Mortification and Self-denial here, to ſecure 
one pleaſanter, happier, and everlaſting hereafter. 


If it ſhould alſo be ſaid, that perhaps Volition may be (or 


be cauſed by) ſome deep (never to be fathomed) original In- 
ſtinct, co-etaneous and co-effential with the Soul, and ob- 
© jected to as putting us on a Level with Brutes ; may it not be 
= anſwered that the Inſtinct of Beaſts is of God's own implant- 
ing, and has never yet been tolerably accounted for? and 
that Light and Air are not leſs valuable for being enjoyed in 


common with us by the whole Animal Creation ? 


Or may it (the Will) not be, in a great Meaſure, the Re- 


5 | ſult of ſome peculiar Kind of Magnetiſm, (or rather Pro- 
perty analogous to it) ariſing from animated Matter, or Mind 


and Matter united? 


= Might not the various Influences of Attracting and Re- 
ET pclling Objects (Beauty, Muſick*, Hunger, Thirſt, Objects 


of Fear and Hatred, what Phyſicians call the Non-naturals, 


Ke. in their various modes,) upon it be here alſo conſidered ? 
C And 


I This is conſpicuous in that Dancing in general is excited by ſome Modes of it, and 
n the Cure of the Poiſon of the Tarantula. | 
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And do not we actually often find it affected by the Power 
of Rhetorick or Perſuaſion, and fo far from being abſolutely 
free and independent, that it is rather commonly a Slave to 
Faith and Opinion, and often to the Paſſions, as in Youth, 


when they are for the moſt Part too ſtrong for Reaſon ? But | 


of this more when we come to treat of the Paſſions. [See & X.] 


But ſtill, for all this, it is granted that the Mind, (with 
re{pect to Moral Liberty and Neceſlity) in its calm, unbi- 
atted State, has a Power, or is at Liberty, to do a Thing, 
poſtpone it, or not todo it at all. And therefore if, upon 
Admonition of the Conſequence, either from its own Know- 
ledge, or the Information of another which it ought to cre- 
dit, it makes a wrong Choice or Determination, it 1s inex- 
cuſable and juſtly incurs a Penalty, ſuffers Loſs, or is liable to 
Punithment ; as, on the contrary, if it makes a right Choice, 
it is entitled to all the accruing Advantages or Reward. The 
Law, in ſome Caſes, makes a Diſtinction between a Crime 
committed in the Heat of Paſſion, being highly tempted or 

rovoked to it, and one committed coolly and deliberately 
without ſuch Temptation or Provocation. 


V 


H Us much being premiſed concerning. Conſciouſneſs 
and Volition, it follows next in Order that it ſhould 
be ſhewn (which is the chief and main End of this ſhort 
Eſſay) how the Mind exerts that wonderful Power or Facul- 
ty of calling back to a Second View, or Conſideration, Ob- 
jects that are paſt and gone; or, in other Words, how it 


forms Ideas or Thinks. And here, if he has not as yet, I x 


flatter myſelf that the Reader will begin to find ſomething 
New ; 


HY. 5." 


5 r ; 
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New ; for, with the Reverend and very Learned Mr. Wor- 
L As TON, I can truly and ſafely ſay that what I am going to 
advance, and which is the prevailing Thought that runs thro 


= the Whole, I never met with any where.* 


I have obſerved then, (after conſidering it in the deepeſt 
and moſt abſtracted Manner I was capable of) that the Mind, 
or Soul, never 'Thinks, that is, Studies, Remembers, or Ima- 
gines, any Thing, without uſing (tho' ſometimes almoſt in an 
imperceptibly ſmall Degree) the Organs of that Senſe, which 
the Ideas it has in Conſideration belong to, the ſame way as 
if it was actually perceiving what they repreſent by imme- 
diate Senſation. For Inſtance ; when I reflect on any of the 
Objects of Seeing or Hearing with great Intention, I cannot 
help putting the Organs of the reſpective Senſe in the fame 
Poſture, Frame, or Diſpoſition, (call it what you will) as if 
I was actually perceiving what I was only thinking on, and 
am conſcious of a Senſation (tho'alſo in a ſmall Degree) of 
the ſame Kind as at firſt; that is, I am conſcious of a Senſation 
very analogous to that of Seeing an Object in ſuch or ſuch 
a Light, Attitude, or Action, as I had primarily, or before, 


from the. real Object itſelf, by the Mediation of, or the Im- 


pulſe from, ſuch or ſuch real Z:ght itſelf ; a Notion of Diſ- 
tance of Time and Place always aſſociating or accompanying, 
that is, when and where what I am thinking on happened. 
I have often diſſected the Ideas of every Senſe, and have al- 


ways found them (whether ſimple or complicated) conſtituted 
and conſtructed the ſame. 


Some Painters will draw a good Likeneſs by the Strength 


of their Memory: Have not they then a Conſciouſneſs of 


C 2 the 
* See Religion of Nature delineated, Page 6. 
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the ſame Senſation of Viſion as if they were actually looking 
at the Original 2 


I2 


Does not One's humouring a Story when he tells it, and 
our often as it were unawares acting the Part we are think- 
ing on when we contemplate with exceſſive Intention, eſ- 
pecially in any of the Paſſions, (that is, our invariably behay- 
ing ſo as if we were actually Seeing, Hearing, &c. what we 
only do in Imagination,) ſeem to confirm this ? And does not 
our Compaſſionating and Sympathizing with Objects of Pity 
in Diſtreſs, and entering into the ſame Humours and Paſſions 
with the Players in a well-acted Scene, {till illuſtrate the Mat- 
ter a little further ?* 

And 


* When any cne upon a Journey 1s travelling on Foot or Horſe-back along a Road 
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he has often gone before and is well-acquainted with, he may obſerve how naturally 


and ſucceſſively the Parts not yet, but ſoon to be, in Sight ariſe in his Mind, aſſociated 
and as it were linked to thoſe in View, or under real preſent Intuition; and he will 
then find that the Conſciouſneſs or Senſation is the ſame in both, and but differing on- 
ly in Degree and Manner, as proceeding from a different Impulſe differently exhibited 
[See Se. VII.] upon the ſame Organs ſubſervient to actual Seeing. This may alſo 
ſerve for ſtill further Proof and Illuſtration: For here Objects, immediately to ſucceed 
to View, are already almoſt realized to it beforehand, if he thinks at all about them; 
and here Primary and Secondary Senſation are joined or linked together, alternately 
ſucceeding one another.—The ſame thing alſo happens in an infinite Variety of 
other Scenes: As for inſtance, in going to Places of Pleaſure or Entertainment, as 
Time and Place draw near, are not the Things in Expectation almoſt before his Eyes 
before he arrives? Or, when we ſee a ſtrange Face a good deal like one we know that 
is abſent, which it puts us in Mind of, how are we conſcious of the Likeneſs, or how 
can we compare them, but that the Conſciouſneſs or Senſation we have of both are of 
the ſame Kind or Genus, tho? of a different Species, the one being Primary, and the 
other Secondary, the Mind itſelf naturally and dextrouſly ſubſtituting the laſt for that 
Purpoſe, (viz. of Comparing) in the Manner partly already, but that ſhall be further 
unfolded ? For further Conviction ſtill, that the Senſation is of the ſame Kind, look but 
upon any juſt Picture or Print, or well-drawn Proſpect of any Perſon, Thing, or Place, 
you know, and compare your Conſciouſneſs of what is before your Eyes with that it at 
the ſame Time raiſes in your Mind of the Original.— When any one aſks another, 
which is the Way to ſuch a Place ? Does not the Anſwerer as he tells him the Road he 
is to go, and deſcribes the Places, &c. adjoining, he is to paſs by, as it were _ is 
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dles and Nerves which move the Eyes, (tho that will ſome- 
times happen when we are paſſionately intent upon a Thing) 
that being only requiſite for Primary Perception, but their 
more inward Mechaniſm, (of which, for Inſtance, one Ex- 

tremity is the Retina, with reſpect to Ideas of. Viſion) even 
*X to their very Origination, 


Fore 
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pireſſions, and numberleſs others, 
dary Conſciouſneſs, Senſation, or Feeling. 
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And here I would have it obſerved that, when I ſpeak of 
Poſtures, Frames, &c. of the Organs, when the Soul thinks, 


3 


l do no not mean the exterior Parts of theſe Organs, as for 


Inſtance, that there is Occaſion for the Action of the Muſ- 


To make this clearer, let any one make this Experiment 


with himſelf. Let him, in a Place where he is moſt undi- 
verted with real Objects, (in Bed of a Morning, in the Dark, 
I always found to be beft) take a View of any Place in his 
Mind he is very well acquainted with, {Oxford, Cambraige, 
BZ Ghcefter, or Bath, for Inſtance) with that Intention as if he 
was to take a Draught of it; let him then obſerve, and he 
== will find that the interior Parts of the reſpective Organs are 
in the ſame Diſpoſition or Frame, and that he is conſcious 
of a Senſation of the ſame Kind, as if he was actually ſeeing 
it; nay he will even, as his Mind roams from Place to Place, 


nd a flight Moving of the Eyes themſelves. 


=_ The ſame Experiment may be tried with any other of the 
= denſes, tho' not preciſely with the ſame diftin& Succeſs, as 
1 their 


18 | whole ſucceſſively in his Mind? Is not this Kind of Seeing of Things then Thinking # 
And is not Thinking a Secondary Seeing or Looking at Things. He can fancy Things 


do appear in what Kind or Degree of Light he pleaſes, from the brighteſt Sun-ſhine 
do chat of Night itſelf; though their Appearance thus to him, in his Mind, is always 
mn that Light he is in when he talks to the Aſker,—We are ſaid to ruminate upon 
Things, to look back V e Things to review Things in- our Minds; all which Ex- 

enote an Inward Organical Reframing, and a Secon- 
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their reſpective Objects are always unavoidably-blended or 8 
aſſociated with the Ideas of Sight. — 


In thinking or reflecting on Sounds, or Objects of Hearing, 
(eſpecially Muſical Ones) we naturally aſſiſt ourſelves by aſſo-- E- 
ciating the Voice, tho in an almoſt imperceptible, low, under- 
breath Manner; and ſo on reſpectively as to the other Senſes. 


— 1 1 — AM op 


Here again I would have it remembered that all Senſation t 
is properly Feeling; and that Seeing and Hearing any Thing n 
are as much Feeling as when we handle a piece of Ice, or E 
feel a Bit of Velvet. Let it alſo be obſerved that, in all Pri- t! 
mary Senſation, an Impulſe from the Object upon the naked 
medullary Ends of the Nerves is abſolutely neceſſary, which | 
ever Organs of the Senſes they belong to; as upon thoſe of 
the Retina, the Portio Mollis of the Auditory Nerves, the | 
Papillæ Pyramidales of the Skin, &c, 


» EE C4. 3 
REAMING, which is fancying we ſee, &c. Things 7 a 


when we are aſleep, ſtill further confirms what has | 
| been ſaid ; and, having mentioned it, I will here take a lit- 
| tle Notice of that Phenomenon. | 
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That Things, in Dreaming, ſeem to be real for the preſent 
proceeds partly from this, that, the Organs of the Senſes 
ki being ſhut up externally, the Mind can have no Impulſes 
N from outward and real Objects to compare them with, and 
j thereby perceive their Imaginarineſs ; and partly, (as my 
l Opinion for ſome Time hath been) that, in Sleep, they (the 
Organs) being inverted or altered in ſomewhat their Poſition, 
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the Pupils of the Eyes turning up, as may be ſeen in Children“ 


when their Upper-lids gently fall down as they go to Sleep, ) 
the impulſive Cauſe, [See Sec. VII.] abſolutely neceſſary in 
EF Thinking, exerts itſelf upon the ſoft, naked Ends of the 
EX nedullary nervous Fibres, as well as upon the Outſide of 
their Coats; which makes it reſemble Primary Senſation. 


5 This impulſive Cauſe may be exerted, for Inſtance, from 
the Inſide of the Upper Eye-lids?, (as well as from the Parts 


more contiguous) through the Cornea and Humours of the 


Eye, upon the Retina. And this ſeems to be the Reaſon of 
that almoſt infinite Variety of Images and Things ſeemingly 
floating and paſling before us when we are upon the Con- 


fines between Waking and Sleeping. 


It allo proves that Dreaming, and Thinking that we actu- 
ally ſee Things, &c. are done with the ſame Inſtruments 


A that we actually ſee, &c. wizh, only the Impulſe not being 
by the Mediation of the external circumambient Light, or 


. 
2 . 71 * 
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1 And very likely to the Exceſs of this Inverſion and Alte- 
ration of Poſition, perhaps, of the whole Senſationary Ner- 
BY). vulous 


_ * 1 have often obſerved Children, in Play, ſhut their Eyes and cry out; what a ma- 
ny pretty Things | ſee now! ; 


1 May it not alſo be exerted after the ſame Manner, upon the Papillæ of the Audi- 


56 | tory Nerves ? And may not to this be owing that fill ſmall Voice-like ſhrill Choral 
* Singing, or Humming, we are often conſcious of in our Ears, after having lain 
ſome Time awake in the Night, as we re-enter the Borders of Sleep, ſometimes, like the 
5 fall of Water, in various Tones or Accents, and at various Diſtances, and ſometimes, as 
b Sleep approaches nearer and nearer, as it were, like ſudden Guſts of Wind, or Sligbt 
Flectrical Shocks from Ear to Ear, as I have often perceived it ? f 
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vulous Machine, is owing the Irrememberableneſs of ſome of 
our Dreams, and the Thoughts we had in them, when we 
awake, as the Diſpoſitions or Frames cannot then be re- 
newed. This, by Divine Appointment, ſeems to have been 1 
| NEBUCHADNEZZAR's Caſe, who, tho he could not recollet RR 
and think upon the Particulars of his Dream, could by no 
Means ſhake off the Terror and Agony it had excited. 


r 


And to this Impulſe alſo (from this Inverſion) being ex- "Ie 


ei 
1 


erted upon the naked Ends of the Nerves, as well as upon 
the Coats of their Sides, are owing perhaps all the Piæno- 
mena of our Dreams, (Things ſeeming real) with all our 
Modes of Thinking, Reaſoning, and Reflecting in them, 
and every Aſſociation and Connection belonging to them ;*# RK 
which ſtill makes it further manifeſt that, in this Caſe, tge 
nervulous Organical Diſpoſition or Frame is the ſame with 
that when we /ee and thin when we are awake, and that in 


both the laſt (viz. Seeing and Thinking) it is the ſame. 


.. — as. a 


For the Mind is no more out of the Body (as ſome have 
been ſtupid enough to imagine) when we Dream, than One 
is at St. Paul's Church in London when he chances to think 
upon that Grand and Noble Fabrick, at an Hundred Miles 
Diſtance, when he is awake; for we never Dream we ſce 

or 


Sometimes in extreme ſound Sleep, we don't Dream at all. This, as far as we 
can conceive of the Mechaniſm of the Parts, may be owing to the Relaxation, or Change 
of Diſpoſition, to what they are in in a waking State, being ſo great that the Arterial i 
Impulſe is, as it were, ſhunn'd or eluded, and can have no Effect. But when we 
awake from this Sleep, (which commonly is the moſt refreſhing, )and the evigilative diſ- 

fition of the Parts is reſtor d; how ſoon: this Darkneſs of Inſenſibility is diſpell'd 

hat Self-conſciouſneſs, what Light, what Scenes immediately ariſe ! Tho? it be ever 
ſo dark exteriourly, we know where we are, can ſee in our Minds, and think on a 
thouſand Things. | | 
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or do any Thing but we always have a Conſciouſneſs of our 
being inveſted with our Bodies. 


1 
„ 


And this fancy'd Reality ſeems to be the Reaſon alſo why 
Dreams make ſometimes ſach ſtrong Impreſſions on the Soul 
as to excite the Paſſions, till by the Exceſſiveneſs of thele, 
as it often happens, the Organs are as it were diſturbed 
cut of their preſent Poſition and State of Laxity and Reſt, 
and (the Doors being opened for other Objects with which 
we can compare our Dream) we awake and wonder at our 
T7 Miſtake ; and in thoſe extremely pleaſant or frightful, this is 
commonly the Caſe. . 
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XX Dreams therefore (eſpecially our Thoughts in Dreams) 
for the moſt Part differ but little from Waking Thoughts or 
*X7 Ideas, I mean thoſe of that Sort which Mr. Locks has ob- 
XX ſerved to be continually floating before our Minds, (as he 
expreſſes it) whether according to the Direction of the Will 
or not, or thoſe ngſcio quid nugarum which occur to our 
Meditation in our Walks and Lowngings. 


The Incoherency alſo we obſerve in them, or the quick 
and almoſt inſtantaneous Shifting of the Scene, and unheeded 
Tranſition from one Thing to another, prove Dreams to be 
of the ſame Nature with thoſe Reveries. | 


In Dreams we ſeldom or never have any Notion or Re- 
membrance that we were ever in any other State, viz. awake; 
but, when awake, we can remember our Dreams in Propor- 
tion to the Impreſſions they have made. The Reaſon ſeems 
to lic in this: The Mind cannot be conſcious or ſenſible of 
the Difference of Things, without comparing them, neither 
1-4 can 
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can it compare them without the Organs of the Senſes, 
Now, when we are awake, they are in a State of Tenſity, 
but, when aſleep, in a State of Laxity, and externally ſhut 
up, and internally (as hath been obſerv'd) ſomewhat inverted, 
The Knowledge therefore, or Conſciouſneſs of the Difference 
of Things, being the Reſult of comparing them ; and the 
Power of comparing, depending on the Organs being in the 
Condition they are in when we are awake, the Mind or Soul 


cannot, when we are afleep, know or remember, by com- 


paring, that we were Yeſterday awake, and now Dream, be- 
cauſe the Inſtruments it performs thoſe Operations with are ei- 
ther not in Order or Tune, or already in Uſe, as in Primary. 8 | 
Senſation, as before; for, the Inſtant we diſcover that we are 

Dreaming we are awake, and look back on the Deluſion with f 
Wonder, having then freſh Ideas, or rather Objects immedi- WF , 
ately by the Senſes, to compare thoſe of our Dreaming with, T 
WW 


whereby we {ce the Cheat. 


But though, for the moſt Part, we do not, when we are 
Dreaming, remember that we were awake Yeſterday, and 
then did ſuch and ſuch Things, and tho' we are not conſcious 
that we only Dream; yet we often remember Things that 
are not then pieſent, and which had happened in a waking 


State: Anſwer, Theſe are commonly Things relating to to 
what we are Dreaming of; for, when we Dream of particu- Wl © 
lar Perſons, Places, or Things, our Connections with them ¶ to 
naturally and neceſſarily ariſe in our Minds from the common m. 
Aſſociation of Ideas, of which more afterwards : For Think- WW ta 

an 


ing and Remembering in Dreaming are performed in the 
ſame Manner as they are when we are awake; and ſo far, Wl 
however paradoxical it may appear, we are really fo, for in 
ſtrong and vivid Dreaming we believe or fancy ourſelves to 
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be awake, that is, we ſeldom have any Notion or Suſpicion 
to the contrary, having all the Self-conſciouſneſs and Second- 
ary Senſations of one in that State. 'The Reaſon of all 
which ſeeming thus real, and ſo like Primary Senſation, I 
have already aſſigned. 


But the moſt difficult Part to be accounted for in Dreaming 
is, that we are often conſcious of remembering paſt Things, 
as having happened before in Reality, which, when awake, 
we cannot remember ever to have ſo happened. This 
muſt either proceed from what had happened in ſome former 
Dreams, which when waked out of we had abſolutely for- 


got; which I think muſt be the Caſe, (for I have known 


= Perſons who have, when elevated with Drinking, ſaid and 
done a great many Things that, when ſober and acting in a 


different Scene, they could neither think of nor remember, 


till they were again in the ſame Place, Condition, and Cir- 


cumſtances, and with the ſame Company and aſſociated 


= Objects as at firſt, and then they could clearly and diſtinctly) 
or elſe it muſt (one is almoſt inclined to believe) imply a State 
of vehicled Pre-exiſtence. 


In Dreaming we ſeem to exert every Faculty of the Mind, 


4 to will, to move our Bodies, and the exterior Parts of the 
Organs of the Senſes, (as we certainly do the interior) to See, 


to Hear, to Smell, to Taſte, to Feel, to Think, to Re- 
member, to Speak, lay Schemes, make Verſes ; to be agi- 


1 tated with every Paſſion, to Love, to F ight, to be pleaſed, 
angry, ſorrowful, joyful, &c. All this is We, or is done 
by, our own elves, in the Firſt Perſon, and to be accounted 
for as above. But when we are addreſſed to in the Second and 
3 Third Perſons by others, and hear Speeches uttered with 
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hicles, perhaps of Light or Fire, which they can contract or 
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great Coherency and Strength of Argument, which we are 
conſcious we did not by any means premeditate for them; 
I can ſee no Help for it (unleſs the Soul is poſſeſſed of more 
Divinity than we are aware of) but that, with the learned 
and ingenious Mr. BAaxTER, we muſt admit of a ſeparate . 
Order of Beings who (cloathed in exceſſively tenuious Ve- 


dilate, and alter in Colour and Shape, as they pleaſe, and 
thereby intrancouſly exhibit to us an infinite Variety f 
Scenes) can and do at ſome Times vaſtly affect and influence 
our Dreams, but ſtill under the Direction or Permiflion of 
the God and Father of the Spirits of all Fleſh.* And I can 
ſee no other Way of accounting for thoſe that are Symboli- YZ 
cal, r Monitory, I or Phophetick, nor for the Second Sight, 
(that is, being in a Trance, like BALAAM, with his Eyes 
open, and ſeeing Things which certainly come to paſs) here- 
tofore common in the Highlands and Weſtern Iſles of Scot- 
land, a Thing undeniable and well atteited{|. 


BUDDY © — A RAS 


Is it not now from all this clearly evinced, that Thinking Wi 
and Dreaming are nearly of one and the ſame Species? for here 
is no Candle, Sun, or Moon, to preſent Objects of Sight by, 
more than there; no real Noiſes, Smells, Taſtes, or Feel- 


ings ; and yet the Soul has a Conſciouſneſs of them all, as if 
| they 


JO © 


* Sce Locke, on Enthuſiaſm, Book IV. Chap. 19. Sect. 10. 
+ Lord Bacon ſays, I myſelf remember that, being in Paris, and my Father 
* dying in Landon, two or three Days before my Father's Death, I had a Dream, 
* which I told to divers Exgli/h Gentlemen, that my Father's Houſe in the Country was 
© plaiſtercd all over with Black Mortar.“ See his Sylva Syſvarum, Century X. 986. 
t See Multitudes of Examples in all Hiſtory Sacred and Prophane. 


Ste Mari ind others vpon that Subject. 
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W they were actually preſentx. And from the whole may it 


not be fairly concluded that the Poſtures, Frames, or Diſ- 
poſitions, of the Organs, with reſpect to their interior Me- 
chaniſm, are the ſame in both as when we actually ſee, hear, 
ſmell, taſte, or touch, any Thing when we are broad 
awake. | 


TT Ob 
OR further Proof and Confirmation of what has been 


advanced, to wit, That in forming our Ideas in every 


different Mode, the Mind makes uſe of the ſame Inſtruments 


(inwardly adjuſted in the fame Manner) as it does in Prima 

Senſation, (a minute and particular Account of whoſe interior 
Structure in the Medullary Subſtance of the Brain 1s never to 
be given by the niceſt Anatomiſt: Sufficient it is, we may be 


1 aſſured it is moſt curiouſly and juſtly adapted to every Pur- 
poſe of Thinking) let the following Miſcellaneous Remarks 


be juſt mentioned. 


Our being often tired with Studying or Thinking, all one 
as with Bodily Exerciſe, proves it to depend upon the Uſe 


of the Organs, by the Mind's putting them in the ſame 


Diſpoſition (in a greater or leſſer Degree of Tenſity, in Pro- 


portion 


Indeed, for my own Part, tho' I am no Hypriomancer, I have had ſo many Expe- 
riences in Dreaming, in Confirmation of the Truths I am now declaring, that I am 


1 | afraid to tell them, left, in this ſceptical, miſled, fancied-ſelf-wiſe Age, I ſhould not 
be believed. | 


Don't we ſometimes wake with our Hands clenched' or ſhut, as if graſping ſome- 
thing, and ſometimes the Whole Organical Syſtem in various other Diſpoſitions, the 
Charm or Enchantment often continuing ſome ſmall Time before it quite diſſolves ? 
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portion to its Intenſeneſs of Cogitation) as when we actually 
perceive the Things that we are thinking on. 


The Mind cannot conſider Two Things at once any more 
than I can look both Eaſt and Weſi at the ſame Time.* 


The great Difficulty and almoſt Impoſhbility of putting 
them in the very ſame exactly true Diſpoſition or Poſture, is 
the Reaſon why our Thoughts or Ideas ſeldom exactly every 
Way agree with the Things they ſtand for or repreſent when 
we come to compare them. 


The more clearly and diſtinctly we Think, the Poſture 
is nearer the ſame; the more faintly and confuſedly, the 
contrary. 


And hence it may be accounted for why Schemes laid for 
great Degrees of Happineſs in this Life, or any other Pur- 
poles, often prove abortive; alſo the Vanity ſometimes of 
ſtudied Speeches and Behaviour beforehand. 


The learned and ingenious Dr. CuEx Nx, in his Method 
of Cure in Diſeaſes of the Body and Mind, (Page 32) ſays, 
* What are the true primitive Material Organs employed in 
Thinking and Cogitation, what their Nature and Figure, 


is abſolutely unknown, and, I fear, unknowable by us. 
| x nat 


For I can by no Means believe the Story of JuL1us CæSsAR, (it being contrary 
to Nature, Reaſon, and Experience) who is ſaid to have dictated to ſeveral Clerks, 
while he himſelf was writing at the fame Time, unleſs it was the ſame Letter to ſeveral 
Perſons, which, whilſt he was writing one of them himſelf, for the Sake of Diſpatch 
he read out to the reſt, having before meditated the Scheme or Orders it was to com 
municate. | 
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That this Immaterial Principle, in its preſent State of 

« Union, neceſſarily requires ſome organiſed Inſtruments in 
„its intellectual Operations, as well as the Senſes do, I 
think, is paſt all Doubt. 


Page 34. We cannot but imagine that it is ſomewhere 
in, by, and with, our Brain, that we think and conſider. 


Page 35. I imagine the Spiritual Subſtance uſes Ma- 
terial Organs, of one Kind of Matter or another, in its 
Operations; and it is highly probable that they are the 


6 | © Nervous Glands, the Filaments, the Nerves, but eſpecially 
the Membranous Coats of the Infinitefimal Nervuli, and 
their wonderful Texture and Mechaniſm, ſo little known 
bor underſtood. | 5 


And (Page 36) he ſays, The Pleaſure, Facility, and Ele- 
«* gance, of Cogitation conſiſts in the Suppleneſs, Culture, 
* and habitual Exerciſe, of thoſe nervous Organs, juſt as 
much as a graceful and eaſy Carriage and Manner of the 


Body is acquired by proper Exerciſe and repeated Acts. 


We muſt uſe this Sort of Exerciſe, and apply theſe ner- 
vous Glands in Thinking, in the ſame Manner as we ule 
the ſeveral Muſcles, or widen and direct the Pupil to a 
proper Diſtance in Seeing: For Attention and Conſidera- 
tion we muſt fix theſe Material Organs of the Intellectual 
Faculty as we fix our Eyes to ſee, or diſcern diſtinctly, &c. 


Here he allows the Neceſſity of Material Organs for 
Thinking, (which, I apprehend, fairly implies it to be ha- 
ving Secondary Senſations, &c. ſee Se#. I.) but makes them 
different from thoſe of the Senſes, though he will have the 

Materials. 
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Materials for their Compoſition to be of the ſame Kind, to 
wit, little Nerves, and their Membranous Coats, and thereby 
gives the Mind two Machines, two Sets of Working Tools, 
one for Thinking, and the other for Senſation or Feeling. 


Had he only diſtinguiſhed between the internal and ex- 
ternal Mechaniſm of the ſame Organs, and happened to hit 
on the two different Kinds of Impulſe (ſee Sec. VII.) equally 
and abſolutely neceſſary, the one for Thinking, and the other 
for Primary Senſation, he had, perhaps, better ſucceeded in 
his Enquiry. | 


The aforeſaid learned -Biſhop of Corte alſo ſeems not to 
have been very wide of the Mark, when he ſays, (Page 149) 
The pure Intelle& is properly the Immaterial Part of us 
acting in eſſential Union and Conjunction with the Animal 
Spirits and remote imperceptible Fibres of the Brain, which 
*are more immediately ſubſervient to Thinking or Know- 


© ledge, and all the Operations of the Underſtanding.” 


And, (Page 373) © Now the Underſtanding and Will be- 
ing principally the Operations of this pure Spirit, though 
they are neceſfarily tranſacted in Concurrence with Mate- 
rial Organs, &c.“ 


Does not this alſo imply, that in Thinking we have a Sen- 
ſation or Feeling, (which I call Secondary) very analogous 
to that which we had at firſt from the Impulſe of the real 
Object itſelf ? 


The good Dr. War rs alſo ſays, (Page 80 of his Philo- 


ſophical Eſſays) When we ſet ourſelves to Think or Study, 
We 
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« we feel and are conſcious that we employ ſome operative 
« Power or Powers within the Skull, and, perhaps, generally 
© a little within the Forehead : And the Reaſon why we feel 
« it there is, becauſe the corporeal Motions and Traces are 
« there formed and preſerved, and renewed, which ſerve to 
& raiſe or awaken Ideas in the Mind, and which are ordained 
to miniſter to the Soul in its Intellectual or Senſitive Ope- 
© rations, while tis in this united State. | 


The great Mr. Locks himſelf, (whoſe conſummate Learn- 
ing, uncommon Sagacity, [I had almoſt ſaid ie] Aſſiduity, 
and unwearied Labour in Studies of this Kind can never be 
ſufficiently admired) does not ſo much as aim at any the leaſt 
Phyſical Rationale of the Formation of our Ideas, but in the 
moſt explicit Terms honeſtly declares his Ignorance of the 
whole Matter, as is manifeſt from the following Paſſage : 
Not knowing how the Ideas of our Minds are framed, of 
hat Materials they are made, whence they have their Light, 
* and how they come to make their Appearances.” See Book 
ii. Chap. 14, F. 13. Now one would have thought that all 
this, that the Ideas of our Minds are framed, that they re- 
quire ſome Sort of Materials to be made of, that they require 
Light, and that they come to make their Appearances, might 
have ſuggeſted to him ſomething like my Scheme and Hypo- 
theſis. Strange! that a Gentleman of Mr. Locke's great 
_ Curioſity and Talents for inveſtigating thoſe great Matters, 
which my profound Critics ſay that my Treatiſe profeſſes, 
who dealt ſo much in Ideas, ſhould have known fo very little 
of the Fabrication and Manufacture of the Commodities he 
chiefly traded in. However, of all the Authors I have read, 
he has certainly given the beſt and moſt curious Detail and 
Hiſtory of the Operations of the Human Mind ; and I ſhall 

E always 
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always acknowledge him to have been one of the very greateſt 
of all my Maſters; and I have been a Scholar to many : But 
one mounted upon the Shoulders of another, may ſometimes 
chance to ſee further than the Perſon who holds him up. 


But (to have done with endleſs Quotations) all of them, 
and all the Logical and Metaphyſical Writers I ever read, 
having been unacquainted with this new Hypothefis, into 
what ſtrange Wanderings and Erring Contemplations have 
they been led! In what Sapienti-fimilar Deliriums have ſome 
of them coolly raved ! What Volumes have been written ! 
but how unſatisfactory ! (ſee Sec. I. IV. and VII.) How- 
ever, ſo far only, I mean, as regards the Subject in Hand. 
And I don't know but it might have been proper enough to 
have entitled this Diſſertation, Rei Metaphyfice in Rem Phy- 


ficam Reductio, that is, Metaphyficks reduced to Phyſficks ; as 


ſuch a Reduction I believe it will be allowed to have, in Part 


at leaſt, effected. 


To return-:---Does not the various Influence different 
Climes, and different States of the Air, in clear and in hazy 
Days, have upon our Ways of Thinking alſo teſtify, in a 
great Meaſure, the Dependance it has upon the Organs of 
the Senſes? Does not the Memory, as well as the Eyes, fail! 


But (what had been almoſt forgot) the exceflive Longing 
of ſome pregnant Women, and conſequential Marking of 
the Fœtus if not gratified, is, in my Opinion, one of the 


. ſtrongeſt and moſt illuſtrating Proofs, that the interior Orga- 
nical Diſpoſition and Senſation are the ſame in Thinking as in 


actual Perception, that can be adduced. 


In 
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In this Caſe the Mother is, with great Solicitude and Ear- 
neſtneſs, perpetually revolving in her Mind the Object of her 
Defire. Now the Fœtus wonderfully, in all Reſpects, and 
in every Affection, participates with the Mother. She, per- 
petually converſant with, and. conſcious of, her Own Self, 
Parts, Affections, &c. naturally and eaſily communicates to it 
every Diſpoſition ſhe. is in Poſſeſſiun of: And it being then 
in the firſt Stage of its Formation, and the component Fi- 


bres of its Parts of ſuch exquiſite Fineneſs and Exility as 
hardly to be conceived, and being alſo in a. prodigious rapid 


Progreſs of Increaſe, changing every Moment in Degrees of 
Magnitude. from a leſſer to a greater, the Diſpoſition ſoon 


becomes ſo fixed and confirmed that it can never after be 


altered. 


To this Self-converſation, Conſciouſneſs, and Communi- 


cation, on one Side, and Participation on the other, perhaps 
it is owing that all Parents ſo naturally and eaſily ſtamp upon 
their Offspring the diſtinguiſhing Figure and Shape of the 


Species they belong to throughout the whole Animal Genus 


or Kingdom. * 


2 


gee — xxx. 37 and 38, and that amazingly- beautiful Ealm exxxix. 
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B' this Time I hope it appears pretty plain that there is 
the higheſt Relation, Analogy, or Reſemblance, be- 
tween Seeing, Hearing, &c. and Thinking and Dreaming that 
we ſee, hear, &c. almoſt as great as between the Light of 
the Sun and that of a Candle, or the Moon. Now, in the 
firſt Caſe, it has been ſhewn that our Conſciouſneſs aroſe 
from an Impulſe made from a real Object, upon the exter- 
nal Extremities of the Nerves, by the Mediation of Light, 
Air, &c. What excites our Conſciouſneſs then in the Second ? 
Can it be done without an Impulſe ? By no Means. The 
Neceſſity of it ſeems ſelf-evident ; for, as our Conſciouſneſs 
here is of the ſame Kind with that there, an extraneous ſub- 
ſtituary Impulſe (extraneous with reſpect to the inward ner- 
vulous Mechaniſm) muſt be equally neceſlary. 


What then (as in ſtrong Thinking and Dreaming there 
is no real Light nor Sound, &c.) can mimick it ſo naturally 
as to make it appear ſo nearly like the Firſt ?* To ſay it is the 
Mind itſelf would be ridiculous and abſurd; it would be 
making it, which ought reaſonably to be ſuppoſed reſiding 
in the Center of, or intimately united with, its Machine of 
Conſciouſneſs, beginning and directing its Motions and Diſ- 
poſitions, in order to receive its Intelligences, to be at the 
lame Inſtant at the Doors or Windows upon the Surface, 


giving 


* Nobody will take Light, by the Mediation of which Objects of Seeing are pre- 
ſented, for the Objects themſelves. Here the Preſentations, or our Conſciouſneſs of 
them, are the Reſult of the Impulſe from Light, and of the proper Diſpoſition of the 


external Parts of the reſpective Organs to receive that Impulſe. So in Thinking or 


Secondary Seeing, the Repreſentations muſt be the Reſult of this ſubſtituary arter1al 
Impulſe, in Conjunction with the proper Diſpoſition of the interior Mechaniſm of the 
ſame Organs to receive it, 


— 


or 
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giving the intelligentiferous Impulſes themſelves ; which 
would be a moſt glaring Contradiction. 


Whence then can this Impulſe ſpring ? Let us conſider 
what Effect preſſing any Thing hard upon the Eyes, or giv- 
ing them a ſmart Blow in the Dark, has, and we ſhall have 
a ſucceſsful and fruitful Hint given us in this Enquiry. 


Here, from the ſudden, undulatory Jumble of the Watry, 
Cryſtalline, and Glaſſy Humours upon the Retina, beſides 
the Pain from the Contuſion, we are conſcious of a Senſation 


like a Flaſh of Fire or Lightning. | 


Whatever then can perpetuate this in a more tolerable, 
gentle, uniform, and lower Degree, will be the Grand De/- 


deratum we are looking for. 


| Now, the Glorious and All-ſkilful Builder of the Human 
Fabrick /7t is He that hath made us, and not we ourſelves} has 
been very far from leaving it defective or unfiniſhed in this 
Point. The Heart and Arteries, and from them the Sy/o/e 
and Draftole of the Dura Mater of the Brain, are perpetually 
at work to anſwer, among others, this particular End.* 


However, I do not ſay that we have out Ideas by Thumps, 
or that their Succeſſion or Duration is exactly in Proportion 


In the internal Economy of the Material Vehicle of every Creature that has Life, 
there is a perpetual impelling Circulatory Motion, which (at the Divine Appointment 
of the infinite and eternal God, ever bleſſed and adorable Archite& of Univerſal Na- 
ture,) ſupplies all its Needs, Wants, and Requirements, whether with ſuccedaneous 
Light or Air, &c. in the Affairs of Thinking, or Secondary Feelings, or with recruiting 
0 / bf a. Materials for the Abraſions, Decays, or Wear. and.Tear of the Machine 
Tet, 
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to the Quickneſs of the Pulſe. And yet we find ſomething 
like it in Febrile Deliriums, (whether aſleep or awake) where 
the Thoughts are confuſed, quick, and tumultuous, as the 
contrary may be obſerved in Melancholy; which, by the 
by, ſeems to bid fair for accounting for Mr. Lockx's inge- 
nious Conjecture that the Train of Ideas do ſucceed one ano- 
ther at certain Diſtances of Succeſſion which cannot be 


much delayed or haſtened, from which, I muſt frankly own, I 


had alſo a moſt uſeful Hint in my ſeeking after this impulſive 
Cauſe, which I found to be wanting and indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
fary in Secondary Senſation: or Thinking. 


All I would ſuggeſt is, that the quick, tremulous Motion 
of the Animal Spirits, or Fire, in the Nerves, occafioned by 
the Impulſe of the Object in Primary Senſation, ſeems in 
Secondary to be excited and kept up by the continual Pulſa- 
tion of the Arteries, which accompany the Nerves. every 
where,. even in their minuteſt Ramifications throughout the 


whole Body.* 


This Impulſe then in Secondary Senſation is not upon the 
denudated Extremities of the Nerves,. as in Primary, but la- 
teral, or ſide-long, upon the Coats they have from the Menin- 


ges of the Brain; which is the Reaſon that Thinking bears 


ſuch Analogy or Reſemblance to actual Senſation, as Seeing, 
&c. though not exactly the ſame. 2 
SECT, 


+ Anatomiſts tell us that, © The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arteries thro” 
© all the Body, that the Animal Spirits may be kept warm and moving by the conti - 
© nual Heat and Pulſe of the Arteries, They have alſo Blood-veſſels, as the other 


Parts of the Body: Theſe Veſſels are not only ſpread upon their Coats, but they run 


© alſo among their Medullary Fibres, as may be ſeen amongſt the Fibres of the Retina, 


ther 


run 
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rEEsSE Points being ſettled, let us now try if we can, 
upon the Principles of this Syſtem, account for our 
various Ways or Modes of Thinking. 


Thus then, when the Mind would ſee any Thing again in 
Fancy (or, rather, would fancy to itſelf any Thing again) it 
has ſeen before in Reality, it puts the reſpective Organs in 


the ſame Frame, or their Nerves in the ſame Poſture or Diſ- 


oſition, as when it actually ſaw (or perceived by any of the 


Senſes) the Things it would now in Fancy ſee or perceive 
again; and receiving at the ſame Inſtant ſucceſſive Impulſes 


from the Arteries as before-ſaid, (which are commonly vaſtly 
fainter than the Impulſe from the Object itſelf, as a ſmall 
Touch is to 2 great Twang upon any String of any the ſame 
Muſical Inſtrument, or low Whiſpering to loud Speaking) 


it has then, in a lower Degree, the ſame Kind of Conſciouſ- 
neſs or Senſation it had before. And this is what may be 


called Remembering or the Memory. 


Its keeping the Parts in the ſame Poſture, Diſpoſition, 
and Tenſity, accounts for what is called Contemplation. 


This done with Vigour accounts for Intention. Giving 


new Diipoſitions, or Frames, accounts for Imagination; Fan- 


ing, or Suppoſing a Thing, Invention, &c. 


Its trying ſeveral Poſtures, &c. before it hits the right, 
accounts for Recollection. lege 


Our 
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Our earneſt and ſometimes fruitleſs Endeavours to remem- 


ber ſome Things clearly ſhew that different Objects ſtrike 


the Organs into different Poſitions or Frames ; and that the 
Mind or Soul is only volitive or active in thus labouring to 
renew or reſtore thoſe Diſpoſitions, but paſſive when it has 
done it, having that Inſtant the wiſhed-for Conſciouſneſs, 
Senſation, or Remembrance, by the inceſſant Impulſe of the 
Arteries. Trying ſeveral Poſtures in this Operation is alſo 


clearly evinced by the Variety of Thoughts which occur be- 


fore the right one. 


Meaitating or Meditation is an internal ocular Obſerva- 


tion, ſeeing, or conſidering of Things; a high mental En- 


tertainment ; a delightful, eaſy, ſober Rambling of the Mind 
from one Object to another;---tne beſt Exerciſe for the de- 


jected or chagrined. 


From the fame Principle and Power of Conſciouſneſs and 
Volition, and with the ſame Inſtruments, it ſtill can employ 
itſelf, and operate further on its Ideas thus formed, in ran- 
ging, comparing, dividing, altering them in every Predica- 
ment, &c. And from this ſprings what is called Judgment, 
Reaſoning, lation ; on which, as there is hardly any Thing 
more that is new to be ſaid, it cannot be expected that! 
ſhould expatiate. I ſhall, therefore, for further Satisfaction, 
refer to Writers in Logic, as BRowne, Locke, WaATTs, 
&c. who all of them have treated this Part of my Subject 
with great Perſpicuity ; the Taſk I impoſed on myſelf being 
chiefly to give a Phyſical Rationale of the Formation and Aſ- 


ſociation of our Ideas, and of Thinking in general; which 


how far I have ſucceeded in, I leave to the Determination 
of the judicious and candid Reader. | 


It 
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It is next to impoſſible for us to keep the Parts always in 
the ſame Frame ; for we find we tire with Thinking as well as 
with other E Beſides, we cannot avoid being di- 
verted with new Objects; and from this ſprings what is 
called Forgetting. 


But ſometimes, when we are ſurprized by any ſudden Ac- 
cident, we cannot directly forget it as toon as it is paſt, the 
Part, {till continuing in the ſame Frame, (and the {ame Im- 
pulſe continued alſo) till by Degrees, they, as it were, fink- 


ing out of their Poſture, we at length ceaſe to think of it, 


1. e. forget it, notwäthſtanding the /mpetus of the ſmall Ar- 
terics continues. Hence we 9 to ſay, after any unex- 
pected Thing has happened, and 1s paſt, we cannot forget 
ſuch a Thing yet. | 


I will now ſuppoſe myſelf actually to ſee, for the firſt 
Time, ſome particular Mountain, Hill, or remarkable Houſe; 
I cannot help, at the ſame Time, ſeeing the Hills, Fields, 
Valleys, Trees, Houſes, &c. adjoining, though, perhaps, I 
do not view them with that particular Attention I do the 
firſt. Now, when I come to think on this Mountain, Hill, 
or Houle again, I naturally put the reſpective ſubſervient Or- 
gans in the ſame Diſpoſition or Frame as when I actually ſaw 
it, and the Places adjoining, at firſt: So that, when the Im- 
pulſe is made, all the contiguous Parts appear together in the 
fame Scene ; that is, though my Deſign be only to contem- 
plate it in particular, yet I cannot avoid, at the ſame Time, 
contemplating, Or thinking on, in ſome ſmall Meaſure, the 
Parts about it. This to me ſeems to be the moſt rational 
Account that can be given for what is called the Aſoociation 
of Ideas, or their being linked together : And hence we may 

F = 
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ſee how it is done when we ſay, when we ſee or hear any 
Thing we have ſeen or heard before, it puts us in Mind of 
ſuch and ſuch Things. 


There are ſome particular Tunes, which, whenever I hear 
played, bring a Variety of Perſons and Things into my 
Mind, which had happened when I firſt heard them, which 
but juſt before I had no Thoughts about. The fame alſo 
happens from ſome particular Smells, Taſtes, &c. and may 
all be accounted for the ſame Way. | 


And to this Aſſociation and Connection, which univer- 
ſally prevail through all Things every where, is owing that 
natural and eaſy Tranſition from one Thing to another which 
We obſerve in our Thoughts or Ideas, and in Converſation 
when we clothe them with Words. 

The Organs, as to their exterior Parts, (the Muſcles and 
Nerves ſubſervient to the Moving and ſteady Fixing of the 
Eyes, for Inſtance) muſt certainly be in a State very lax, when 
we think or ſtudy, to that when we are actually giving At: 
tention to real preſent Objects; for it is very manifeſt, when 
we contemplate any Thing deeply, we endeavour, as much 
as we can, to take no Notice of the Things that are about 
us; which is nothing but relaxing them (the Organs) as much 


as we are able, that the Impulſes upon them from real Ob- 
jets may not be ſo much perceived or felt; yet their Poſture 


or Diſpoſition, as to their interior Parts, with regard to what 
we are thinking on, is the ſame as if we were actually look- 


ing at it. And hence the Inattention, and Abſence in Thought, 


which ſometimes happen to ſome People in Company. 


As 


thing like it. 


This may be further illuſtrated by lighting up a Candle, in 
a Room with the Windows open, in the Day-time : Its Light 
will be then ſo abſorbed by that of the Sun, that you will 


hardly diſcern it : But, ſhut the Windows cloſe, and draw 


the Curtains, and it will have its full Effect. 


Ty 


Our Nerves being ſo exceeding fine, ſo varioally placed, 
and almoſt infinite in Number, having all ſome Content with 
one another, more or leſs) and ſo capable of an infinite Va- 
riety of Diſpoſitions, or (if the Word may be allowed) Com- 
binations, and from thence of having innumerable different 
impulſes made on them, is the Reaſon we are capable of ha- 
ving fo many various Senſations (with their ſeveral. Aſlocia- 


tions) in Reality and Fancy as we have. 


Dr. Cnzvns ſays, (Page 12 of his before-cited Book) The 


learned Dr. PoRTERFIELD very juſtly concludes from Dr. 


* HookE's determining the Minimum v/ibile under an Angle 
of one Minute, that the Magnitude of a ſingle Nervous Fi- 
bre cannot exceed the -3600th Part of a common Hair.” 


How infinitely numerous then may not their Papillæ, in the 


Retina for Inſtance, be! What an infinite Variety of Im- 
FE; pulſes 


* 
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As the almoſt infinitely ſmall Arteries make continually 
impulſive Preſſures upon the equally ſmall Fibres of the 
Nerves, it is poſſible we may have Secondary Senſations at 
the ſame Time that we are having Primary ones, though we 
do not ſeem much to perceive or regard them. Look upon 
a Tree, Houſe, or other Object, and immediately ſhut your 
Eyes, (keeping {till thinking on it) and you will find ſome-- 


„L! — — 


„ 
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pulſes and Diſpoſitions may they not be capable of receivin 

from a Mechaniſm (perhaps of a peculiar Kind) utterly elu- 
five of the Anatomiſt's Ken, though aſſiſted by the beſt 
Glaſſes, as rauch as the Mouths of the Lacteals ! Perhaps, 
in Sleep they retract, ſlip in, or retire behind or under the 
fine Arterial Plexus, or Net-Work, and ſo their naked Ends 
come in Contact with its Pulſatory Coats ; which 1s the Rea- 


ſon I have aſſigned for Things appearing real in Dreaming.* 


[See Sed. V. at the Beginning.) N 


C 


OW in all this Procedure there is nothing but pure and 
ſimple Mind and Matter, Volition and Perception, 


Activity and Paſſivity. How trifling then muſt it be, in 


Logical and Metaphyſical Writers, to make ſo many need- 
leſs Diſtinctions between N3pz Spiritus, Nas Mens, and vν 


Anima, r for which they alledge Scripture Proof, and be- 


twee 


Mos Es poſſibly was no Stranger to all this, as may be conjectured from ſeveral 
Paſſages in the Pentateuch, particularly Ger, ix. 4, and Lewit. xvii. 11. though, being 
under no Neceflity of {o doing, he did not read any Lectures in Anatomy, or Natural 


Philoſophy, to the Children of rael. For on the Circulation of the Blood depends 


Animal Life or Feeling; às that, together with the Impulſe in Secondary Feeling, or 


Thinking, depends upon the Perpetual Motion of the Heart and Arteries. Take the 
Blood away, and every Thing ceaſes, Circulation, Senſation, and Impulſe. But Com- 


mentating 15 not the Buſineſs at preſent. | 


+ Might not St. Paul's Expreſſion, (1 Th). v. 23) May the Whole of you, 
* the Spirit, the Soul, and the Body,” &c. be owing to ſome peculiar Idiom of the 
Language he wrote in? Are we not taught from the {ame firſt and beſt of Books, the 
Holy Bible, that our Duty towards God is to love him with all our Heart, Mind, Soul, 
and Strength? And is it not common in Converſation, wh-n ſtrong Profeſſions of Sin- 


cerity are made, to ſay, With all my Heart and Soul!“ 
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tween Animus and Anima, * &c. and ridiculous and abſurd 
to call the Memory and Imagination (which in Fact is a 

Faculty of the Mind proceeding from Volition and the 
concomitant Impulſe) a Storehouſe, as it were, with Bags, 
Shelves, and Drawers, to lodge Ideas in, and at the fame 
Time, to compare theſe to Impreſſions, ſuch as a Seal makes 

upon Wax, (when Impreſſions are worn out, how are they 
to be renewed without a freſh Application of the Seal?) Foot- 
ſteps, Traces, &c.+ and the Mind at firſt to a Tabula rafa !|| 

But thus have theſe abſtruſe Gentlemen perplexed and puz- 

zled themſelves and their Readers, from the Days of Aris- 


TOTLE down to the preſent Times. 
Nor 


Under the Word Anima, in the Dictionary, I ſee, Anima enim propriè eam partem 
que vivimus, movemu:, & vigimus; Animus autem eam partem hominis qud difjerimus, 
ſapimus, immortales ſumus, ſignificat. What elegant Stuff here is! With equal Propri- 
ety might Auima be compared to ſome careful vigilant Miller, ſtanding by his Hopper, 
ſuperintending and regulating the Motions of his Corn-grinding Machine; or to ſome 
Head-ſervant in a Family, doing and ordering the Buſineſs within Doors, while Animus, 
the Maſter, in a more elevated Station, makes Excurſions to, (as Occaſions invite) or 
receives Viſits from, the ſurrounding Neighbours. T am in-lined to think that the 
Work here allotted to the frit is rather done by the Supreme Omnipreſent Being him- 
ſelf, or what a Great Philoſopher calls Anima Brutcrum. 

For in Him we live, und move, and have our Being. ACTS. xvii. 28. 
Ab Tove principium muſe Jovis omnia plena. Virs. 

+ As juſtly may a fine Singer, or Performer upon any Muſical Inſtrument, who can 
perhaps ſing, or play, ſeveral Hundred Songs, Tunes, or Compoſitions, without Book, 
be ſaid to have them all ſafely repoſited in the Brain, and be conſcious of them all ſe- 
parately at once; whereas they can only ſing or play them one after another, as they 
can have ſucceſſive Second-hand Auricular Senſations of them, or think of them, or 
are put in Mind of them by others. : 

The contrary alſo every Author who writes Hiſtory, or upon any other Subject, muſt 
experience ; and that in Thinking, or having Secondary Senſations of 'Things, the 
ſame Order of Succeſſion obtains as did at firſt in the primary ones, or original Fran- 
ſactions to be recorded. - 

| To this, (viz. Tabula raſa) with far leſs Rrained Analogy, might be Jikened the 
Eyes, Ears, and Skin, of a new-born Child, who never before ſaw the Light, heard its 
own Crying, or the Chat of the Goſſips, or felt the cold Air, or a Pin ſtuck in it by 
an aukward Nurſe. WE. | | 

Virgo Iutacta, I ſhould think, might do better. 
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Nor does the learned Dr. CHEYNE's Account, (the lateſt 
Author I know that has attempted a rational one, of, the 
Formation of our Ideas) ſeem to be much, more ſatisfactory, 
or intelligible, where (Page 94 of his Book, twice already 


mentioned) he ſays, 


© I can conceive the Matter no otherwiſe than thus: The 
Mind or Soul is the ſelf-moving, ſelf- active, ſentient, and 
* intelligent Principle, with limited but invariable natural 
Powers of Living, and of Thinking, Free- willing, and 
beginning Motion in thoſe Bodies whoſe Paſſivity or In- 
« ertia is not ſuperior to its active Powers. How it exerts 
* theſe Powers on divinely organiſed Matter I do not here 
pretend to ſay; but I conceive it acts on the Organs by 
Means of the Mechaniſm of the Brain and its Nerves, 
which are an Infinity of differently ſituated, complicated, 
and ſtretched little Filaments or Fibrils, filled with a ſoft, 
milky, cellular Subſtance, (like a Ruſh with its Pith) 
contained in ſmall, membranous, extremely elaſtic Sacks 
or Tubuli, all whoſe elaſtic and energic Virtue conſiſts 
in the proper Tenſion or Vibrations of theſe Sacks or mem- 
branous Coats, ſpread over all the Solids of the Body, 
which, being extremely elaſtic and ſpringy, convey har- 
monious and divinely-proportioned Vibrations, Undula- 
tions, and Tremors, excited outwardly by Objects to this 
ſentient and intelligent Principle; and reciprocally the 
Soul, or telf-moving Principle, impreſſes proper Vibrations 
and Tremors on theſe Infiniteſimal Membranous Sacculi 
to the reſpective Organs of Senſe and Muſcles: And thus 
Senfation, Perception, Images, Ideas, and Muſcular Mo- 


tion, may be performed. 
Muſcular 
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Muſcular Motion, to be ſure, may with great Propriety 
be ſaid to be performed; but with what Propriety, in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, Senſation, Perception, Images, and Ideas, can be 
ſaid after the ſame Manner to be performed, or how the Soul 
reciprocally impreſſes proper Vibrations and Tremors on theſe 


little Sacks to the Organs of Senſe, in order to perform theſe 
Ideas, &c. I proteſt I cannot underſtand. 


Material Objects certainly excite a Vibration, or ſome- 
thing like it, in the Nerves, and ſo make the Soul conſcious 
or ſenſible of their Preſence ; but to make it reciprocally 1 im- 
preſs this Vibration to the Organs of the Senſes implies it (as 
I take the Thing) to be at ſome Diſtance from theſe Organs, 
and yet at the ſame Inſtant in them, and ſenſible of the Sen-- 
ſation, Perception, Images, and Ideas, thereby performed. 
This to me 1s all Hocus Pocus, Legerdemain, Darkneſs, My- 
ſtery, Perplexity, Contradiction. 


I think I have demonſtrated that the Soul is paſſive in all 
Senſation or Perception, and only performs, or is active, in 
moving the Body, and framing its Nervulous Senſationary 
Machine into proper Diſpoſitions or Poſtures, for the Re- 
ception of Images and Ideas by Impulſe. 


| But indeed he goes on with more Clearneſs, and concludes 
the Article thus: This is the beſt Idea I can conceive in 
* theſe abſtruſe and obſcure Diſtempers, which I only pro- 
* poſe as a Philoſophical ragged Others may explain 
the Matter better, if they can. 


How eaſily now does my Hypotheſis, or Suppoſition, that 
Thoughts or Ideas are only Secondary Senſations or Feelings 


of - 


- — _y 
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of Things, (the Truth of which any one may obſerve, ex- 
perience, and convince himſelf of, when in the Dark, in a 
proper Compoſure of Mind, he 7hin#s intenſely upon any 
Thing) and that all Senſation or Feeling requires an Impulſe, 
{olve every Difficulty ! 


His Emblem of the Operations of the Mind on the Body, 
or comparing the Soul to a ſkilful Mufician ſhut up in a fine 
Organ Caſe, may, by Way of Metaphorical Allufion, be 
admitted. 


However, his Sentiments and Rules concerning the Pre- 
ſer vation and Reſtoration of Health, and making Life happy 
and Death eaſy, are certainly juſt, and worthy of the greateſt 
Attention and * 


E 


Should now take ſome Notice of thoſe ſtrong and violent 

Affections of the Mind called % Paſſions, but at preſent 
ſhall only give ſome brief Hints concerning them, and leave 
the further enlarging upon, Explication, Buffon, and II- 
luſtration, to another Eſſay. 


As they ſeem to bear a firong G and Reſemblance to 
Two of the chief Properties of a Magnet, Attraction and 
Repulſion, I ſhall accordingly range them into Two differ- 
ent Claſſes, calling one the Attractive, and the other the 
Repulſive Order. (See Sed. III.) 


Of the Firſt are, Deſire or n Hope, Joy, Com- 
placency, Glory, &c. 1 c 
0 


In of all the other Senſes. 
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Of the Second Order are Deteſtation or Loathing, Hatred, 
Fear, Grief, Anger, Shame, &c. 


Thoſe of the Firſt Order may again be divided into thoſe 
attended with ſtrong but ſucceſsleſs Volition, as eager Deſire, 


Love, &c. and thoſe attended with Volition ſucceſsful, as- 


Joy, Complacency, Glory, &c. 


And thoſe of the Second Order may alſo be divided into 
thoſe attended with ſtrong and ſuccefsful Non-Volition, as 
Deteſtation or Loathing, Hatred, Anger, &c. and into thoſe 
attended with Non - Volition ſuccelsleſs, as Fear, Grief, 
Shame, &c. 


Deſire or Longing is that uneaſy Senſation, that lrwpetience; 
Unſatisfaction, and Pain we feel when the Organs of any of 
our Senſes are put into a Diſpoſition to receive Impulſes from 
a real Object, which we believe to be extremely agreeable, 
and there are none made. 


They are put, or as it were ſtart, into that Diſpoſition from 
our believing (or from our Information from any of the Senſes 
the Object of the Defire does not immediately belong to) that 
the Object is, as has been ſaid, extremely agrecable,. near at 
Hand, and within our Reach. 


Deteſtation or Loathing is when any extremely diſagree- 
able Object 1s approaching or preſent, and the Mind refuſes 
to frame the Organs into any Poſture or Diſpolition to re- 
ceive Impulſes from it; as to ſee a Serpent, or an Enemy, at 


Liberty to hurt, or any Thing we have an extreme Averſion, 


to; or to hear the Voice of an Enemy, or Thunder; and ſo 


G | And 
See Spectator, No. 229. 
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And from theſe Two Original Sources, all the Paſſions of 

each Order, with all their Subdiviſions, Blendments, Mix- 

: tures, Complications, and vultuoſe Appearances, I believe, 
will be found to proceed.* 


E 


F it ſhould be aſked, What is the Mind, or Soul, (that 
Principium Sentiens) that is thus active and paſſive in all 
this Variety, anſwer, As it cannot be its own Object, in the 
Manner other Objects are preſented to it, (being with regard 
to that, only ſelf-conſcious) perhaps, in this State, and in the 
Manner we know Things at preſent, we ſhall never be able 
exactly to know what itis, but only what it is not; and that 
is, that it is not Matter. I ſhall therefore take the Li- 
berty to give it anew Definition, and call it an Aliquid imma- 
teriale materiam movens & ſentiens ; that is, an immaterial 
ſomething that can at its Pleaſure (the Will) order and direct 
the Loco- motion of its Vehicle, (the Body) and the various 
Diſpoſitions of the exterior Mechaniſm of the Organs, and 
Common Senſory, in order to receive Impreſſions from real 
Objects, and renew theſe Diſpoſitions when it inclines to have 
thoſe Impreſſions repeated, (the Objects themſelves being 
paſt, or abſent) receiving then the Impulſe from the Heart 
and Arteries. : 2 


As 


* Though One may philoſophiſe upon theſe Matters, and know ſomething more of 
them than his Neighbour, it does not follow from thence that he ſhould be diveſted of 
them, or exempted from their Effects; any more than One, who knows that immer- 
ing in Water will ſuffocate, or that a great Number of the Sun's Rays is hurtful to the 
Eyes, is exempted from the Conſequence of being kept under Water for ſome Time, 
or his Eyes from the Effects of too ſtrong a Light. A lame Dancing-Maſter may be ca- 
able of teach ng a Minuet exactly, when he can by no Means move gracefully himſelf. 
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As there can- be no Doubt of its being of Divine, Heavenly 
Extraction, perhaps its inmoſt Caſe, or Wrapper, is Fire; 
for that is the - fineſt Kind of Matter that we are acquainted 
with; and that Matter and Mind are intimately united, 
however inexplicable the Manner) I believe will be denied 
by none: But perhaps a Kind of Fire exceeding the Sun's in 
Fineneſs as much as that exceeds Culinary Flame#®.- St. 
Paul ſays, At Mid-day, O King, I ſaw in the Way a 
Light from Heaven, above the Brightneſs of the Sun, ſhi- 
ning round about me and them which journeyed with me. 


Inthroned then thus in celeſtial Fire, + the Soul, when it 
gives little or no attention to any Thing, is (comparatively) 
in its peaceful, native, original State. Upon the emerging 
of any Object, (which ever of the Senſes it belongs to) it is, 
as it were, rouſed from this Inattention. In order to conſider 
this Object juſtly and exactly, it muſt put the reſpective Or- 
gans in ſuch a Diſpoſition as that it can receive true Impulſes 
from it, ſufficient to make up its proper Idea; which it does. 
And, as all Objects differ, more or leſs, (even thoſe of the ſame 
Senſe) ſo the Modes of their Impulſes will be various, and 
accordingly variouſly affect, ſtrike, or give a Diſpoſition to, 

G 2 the 


The Living Spirit is inſtantly extinguiſhed if it be deprived either of Motion, or 
of Refrigeration, or of Aliment. Can. 31. Flame is a momentary Subſtance, Air a 
fixed: Ihe Living Spirit in Creatures is of a middle Nature. Can. 32. See Lord 
VeruULam's Hiſtory of Life and Death, Canon xxxi. and xxxii. with their Explications, 
in which are the following Paſſages. Explic. iſt. Now the whole Fabrick of the Parts 
is the Organ of the Spirit, as the Spirit is the Organ of the Reaſonable Soul, which is 
Incorporeous and Divine: Explic. 2d. This Matter ſtands in need of an higher Indaga- 
tion, and of a longer Explication, than is pertinent to the preſent Inquiſition. Mean 
while we muſt know this, that Flame is almoſt every Moment generated and extin- 
guiſhed; ſo that it is continued only by Succeſſion : But Air is a fixed Body, and is 
not diſſolved:“ and further on, But Spirit is participant of both Natures, both of 
Flame and Air, xc: | 
+ See Proverbs xx. 27. 
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the interior Parts of the Organs: In the Senſe of Seeing, 1 


Example, the Object ſtrikes the Relina, and the Senſationary 
Ducts adjacent, into a Diſpoſition, or Frame, they were not 
in before. . 


Now Thinking in general entirely conſiſts in this: When 
the Soul wants to review or reconſider any Thing in Fancy it 
has actually viewed or conſidered before, it gives the Or- 
gans (their interior Parts) the ſame Frame and Diſpoſition 
they had from the Firſt Impulſe, and the Second is inſtanta- 
neouſly given by the aforeſaid ſmall Arteries ; and thus it re- 
news, or has renewed to it, its former Senſations or Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Things after they are paſt and gone. It renews, I 
ſuppoſe, thoſe Frames and Diſpoſitions (originally ſtruck by 
real Objects) ſome-how after the Manner of Contraction and. 
Dilation of its Senſationary Nervulous Machine (which, I take 


for granted, it is intimately united with, and reſides in) ab 


zutra, not by Impulle 46 extra, 


This Reframing I call the active Part of Thinking. Re- 
ceiving at the ſame Inſtant the Impulſe from the Arteries 
I call the paſſive Part. 


Thinking, or having Secondary Senſations, then, muſt be 
the Reſult of the Mind's thus renewing the Diſpoſitions or 
Frames, and receiving at the ſame Inſtant the Impulſe from 
the Arteries. In the Firſt the Soul is active; in the Second 
it is paſhve. And this general, ſoft, uniform Arterial Im- 
pulſe, in Secondary Senſation, (which we are conſcious of 
having in ſtrong Thinking and Dreaming) univerſally ſupplies, 
in every reſpective Organ, the Place of that which we have 
by Light, Air, Effluvia, and immediate Contact, from Real 
Objects in Primary Senſation. And 
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And this is the Sum of all, viz. how the Soul acts, and is 


acted upon, in Conjunction with the Body, or in Union with 
Matter; the various Ways of which we have been accounting 


for. 


I often re- act in my Mind many agreeable Scenes, ſome- 
times melancholy ones, that are a long Way and While diſ- 
tant and paſt; and have at Times (as well Sleeping as Wa- 
king) many beloved Objects, almoſt realiſed, before my Eyes, 
(my Mind's Eyes I mean, with SHAKESPEARE) that Death 
and the Grave have been long in Poſſeſſion of. How begins, 
what compleats, the Formation of the pleaſing intrangaqus 
Phantoms, whence the Light, the Air, &c. whence the Im- 
pulſe, if not as I have ſaid? 


Now 7 G O D, the Graciaus and Merciful Illuminator of 


the Human Mind, the from Everlaſting to Everlaſting, Infinite 
and Eternal God of Truth, {who, according to Mosts and St, 
PAUL, is a Conſumins Fire, } All-wiſe, Almighty, and All- 
benign, (as ſuch a Being moſt aſſuredly there is,) the Jearful. 
and wonderful Maker and Preſerver of all Things,F but forever 
incomprelienſible and unknown,F be all the Glory. 


+ O qui perpetua Mundum ratione gubernas, 
Terraru m Cœlique Sator! &c. Vide Bozrmus. 


O Thou whoſe Pow'r o'er moving Worlds preſides, 
Whoſe Voice created and whoſe Wiſdom guides, 

On darkling Man, in pure Effulgenee ſhine, 

And chear the clouded Mind with Light Divine : 

Tis thine alone to calm the pious Breaſt, 

With filent Confidence and holy Reſt ; 

From Thee, great God, we ſpring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End. | 

| Rau BL IR, No. VII.. 

} Job. xxvi. 14. | 
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I! POSTSCRIPT. 


5 *. L* A great deal more might have been ſaid to illuſtrate 
Ji this (ſhall I venture to call it) New Ph/oJophy of the Human 
19 Mind, ſome Things being perhaps too ſlightly touched, 
left unfiniſhed, or not ſufficiently proved; and every Section 
might have been ſpun out to a far greater Length, and many 


m1 more added. But being perpetually interrupted by Avoca- 
il tions of a different Nature, the Res Domi, (which muſt be 
1 my Excuſe for Inaccuracy and every other Fault) I muſt leave 
1 the Whole as Hints to others, to object to, refute, and con- 
$i demn, or improve and confirm, as they ſhall ſee Reaſon for; 


; 1 and for the preſent conclude. 


the Virtues and Graces, keep their reſpective Courts) 


From my Lodgings at Bath, (where Hygeia, Venus, and all 7 N 
* 8 
zoth May 1773, myſelf ſadly decrepit in my 7oth Year. | 
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1 
A Letter to the Learned and Ingenious Dr. C. M. 


ij 


One of the Late Secretaries to the R. S. 
Upon the foregoing SUBJEC YT: 
YN | 


1 of the Arteries being ſubſervient 
cave to lay my Sentiments before you. 


7 Have re-conſidered, as you defired, the 
to the Memory and Thinking, and beg 


%,. XL ſuppoſe it will be granted that our immediate Knowledge of Material 
Things round us 1s by or from Senſation. 


2dly,—— That Senſation cannot be without an Impulſe made * the Object 
upon the Organs of our Senſes, whatever Way that Impulſe may be carried to the 
Common Senſory, whether by Vibration, G or the Third May of Bo k R-ẽ 
HAAVE which you mentioned, or any other not yet diſcovered; that being, as 1 
take it, out of the preſent Queſtion. 


Qty, In refleding upon Things paſt ; J have, for Inſtance, ſeen you,----the 
{ir/t Time at Sir HANS SLOAN's, and can remember your Perſon and Dreſs, 
what Sort of Weather it was that Morning, and the Situation of the Houſes and 
Street s,---the other Time at your own Houſe, and can remember the Poſition of your 
Parlour, the Lady and Gentleman that breakfaſted with us, the Piflures, Chairs, 
with other afſoctated Objeds. I ſay, when I reflect upon all theſe Things, now 
they are paſt and abſent, and at an Hundred Miles Diftance, with ſome Intention, 
in a fiace where I am uninterrupted with real Objeds of any Rind, 1 am conſctous 
of a Senſation of the ſame Rind, though in a vaſily fainter Degree, and {ind my 
Organs in the ſame Frame or Poſture, in Proportton to my Clearneſs or Juſinęſs of 
remembering, as when they were actually preſent. And indeed our lively Dreams 
are an my Opinion, further and clearer Proofs that the Poſtures of the Organs are 
the ſame, and the Senſalions of the ſame Kind, when we Nevicu Things in our 
Minds, as when we actually percerve the real Oljects themſelves : All which to me 
rs evenceng that the Memory is a Secondary Senſation of Things abſent or paſt.) 


athly, All this granted, wiz. That our immediate Knowledge of Material 

[hngs round us ſprings from Senſation ; That an Impulſe from the Objeet upon the 

_ reſpective Organ is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for that Senſation ;, That, in remember- 

ing Things abſent and paſt, we find the Organs of our Senſes in the ſame Frame, 

in a Degree proportionable to the Intention and Clearneſs we Think with, as when 

T | | they 
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they were actually preſent, and have a Senſation of the ſame Rind, though in a 
va/lly fainter Degree, which I call Secondary; whence 13 the Impulſe for this Se. 
condary Senſation ? for certainly, it being a Senſation of the ſame td, with the 
Firſt, an Impulſe is as abſolutely an Is it the Mind ufelf that makes it? 
The Mind, as I have obſerved, is entirely paſſive in all Senſation, and only alive 
in moving our Bodies, and putting the Organs of our Senfes in proper Dish. 
ons; and therefore it cannot be the Mind it/elf. What is ut then? Why T can find 
nothing but the Pulſation of the Arteries : And who knows but that tis may be 
vne of the Ends for which the Almighty and Infuntely-wiſe God contrived for the 
Heart and them a perpetual Motion! | 


Zthly.— Hf theſe Arguments ſhould not be thought ſtrong enough, le! it & con. 
ede red, Das EG =, <oopdr nba the Poſture {the Organs, and the 
Senſation, be the ſame as when we actually perceive real Objects, which I think is 
beyond all Doubt, qa the Mind to be reſiding in the Common Senſory, (i, Lo- 
cality may be allowed Immaterial Beings, whach in the preſent Caſe, in a peculiar 
Senſe, 1 think may, notwithſtanding the quaint Arguings of ſome Philoſophers to 
the contrary ; for with what Propriety of Expreſſion can we talk of the Union of 
Body and Mind, if no Ubi, or gk js may be allowed to the laſt? ) there io 
receive Intelligences from Impulſcs, and at the ſame Time to be making the Impul- 
fes at the other Extremities, and all along the Sides of the Nerves, where the 
Poſtures are framed, is certainly a Contradiction. Befades, it would be dividing 
the Soul, which is in its Nature imple and indiviſible, and making one Part of it 
Material, and the Object to the other; which would be ridiculous. 


6thly,——To conclude, let it be obſerved, That the Motion of the Heart and Ar- 
terres us mvoluntary; that, when we are awake, and do not give Attention to real 
Objedts, we cannot help having Ideas of one Thang or other ; and that, in Synco bes 
and other Caſes, where there ts a total be of the Pulſ-, there 15 no Senjaiion 
of any Kind whatever, neither actual nor imaginary, though the Nerces may 
then be in a ſound State. But I foreſee it will be objetted to this, That the Nerves 
are not then in a proper State Us any Kind of Senſation; witneſs the unver /al 
Relaxation of the Body. To this I anſwer, There is as great a Relaxation in 
healthful Sleep; and yet we then have lively Senſations, as has been before o. 
ved e But I never heard of any that had a Dreamin a Fainting Fit, unleſs a Con- 
Fuſion of faint imaginary Sights and Sounds, at the going in and coming out of 
#4, may be called ſuch; 2521 7s eaſily accounted for. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


En. 


1 


( 49 ) 
To Mr. J. RichARDSON, at Newent, Gloceſterſhire. 


SIR, | May 12, 1734- 


7 Received your's of the 4th, by which I F alien: you had not then received my 

laſt. A _ eminent Clergyman, to whom your Papers were + cn ek hath 
given them back, and [ defiring his Name may poſitively be concealed) hath reported, 
that they, being purely 8 were entirely Foreign to the Buſineſs of 
the Royal Society, but that the Performance was on the whole Ingenious, and con- 
tained ſome Thoughts entirely New. When you come to London, ? can tell you more 
about 10. 

I am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 


CROM. MORTIMER: 


To Mr. J. RicH ARD80N, Surgeon, at Newent, Gloceſterſhire.. 


/ 


SIR, 


TPON reading your Manuſcripts, I find ſeveral happy Sentiments in them, to 
which I . rr: 14 fon fins {ue . 1 would be glad to 
talk over with the Author in one 
have not Time nor Health enough to enter into an Epiſtolary Debate about them. 
[ own, I love to read an Author who ſcents to think intenſely and rationally on has 
Theme, and to ſay ſomething new; and our Ignorance of /o many Things relating to 
the Human Mind and e 2 /o great, that many New Ihings I believe ma 
be ſaid on this Subject; your Manuſcript gives me Proof of it: And I am of O- 
pumon 'twould not be loſt Time to put theſe Sentiments of your's into a more regular 
Method ; whach ſeems neceſſary, if ever they are publiſhed, both in reſpett to the 
Reader, who will be much more e and convinced, and in reſpect of your 
choſen Patrons, I mean the Royal Society. 


Thave read alſo two Letters to Dr. Mortimer, and with him J aſk Leave to doubt, 
whether the Arteries are the Cauſes of all voluntary or involuntary Thoughts, be- 
ſides Senſations, or whether the Ideas keep pace with the Pulſes ? But I hint no more 
of my Doubts, for I cannot debate in Letters. | 


Your humble Servant; 


April 7, 1735. 5 H I. WATTS. 


our's Converſation, if he were near me But 1 
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N. B. All theſe are the gentle {light Critiques of Friends; 
but I had afterwards the heavy Charge of Un/þectous Contem- 
plation and Metaphyſical Darkneſs to encounter with, printed 


| ſome Years ago, by a Society of Gentlemen of neither mall 


Parts nor ſuperficial Learning, which, however, I anſwered as 
well as I could, and which Charge and Anſwer I do not now 
republiſh to gratify any Altercation, or petulant Humour, 
but merely for the fake of Truth, &c. 


ys 9 Ran e 


JU 


To the Philoſophers and Metaphyficians of the preſent Age, into whoſe Hands 
the followmg Critique, with Remarks, may come, il is with the greateſt - 
Deference and Submiſſion mſcribed, by their moſt reſpeful humble 
Seruant, the Publiſher of the foregoing Thoughts, &c. 


—— — 
ADVERTISEMENT T. 
NEWENT, June 28, 1750. 


was ſome conſiderable Time after its Publication be- 

fore the following notable Piece of Criticiſm (the 

only one I have as yet feen upon the foregoing Trifle) 

reached this Place. And the ſame Excuſe, mentioned in the 

Poſtſcript; (ſee Page 46.) ſtill ſubſiſting, it was ftill longer 

before I could be at Leiſure to take any Notice of it. After 
exnhibiting my Title Page, () they proceed thus: 


|, we here, at a great Diſtance, in the Country, it 


The Author of this Treatiſe, which profeſſes great Matters, diſſatisfied with 
what Bacon, DESCARTEsS, LOCKE, LEIBNITZ, and many other famous 
Philoſophers, have delivered concerning the Etiology of Thinking, and the 
phyſical Cauſe of the Paſſions, &c. imagines, he has fully diſcovered the Man- 
ner in which we think, or form our Ideas, and preſumes with the Exultation 
of an ivpnxe,. p. 27, that his Difſertation might properly have been entitled, 

Metaphyfics reduced to Phyſics 15 
0 


Re: metaphyſice in rem phaſicam W e. 
N 8 : 2 


(*) See Monthly Review. for Fanuary 1756. 
6) To this I anfaver them not a Word. 


( 3 9 
To give the faireſt Communication of this ſuppoſed Diſcovery, muſt be to give 
it exactly in the Author's own Words. 


© I have obſerved then, (after conſidering it in the deepeſt and moſt abſtraQ. 
* ed Manner I was capable of,) that the Mind or Soul never thinks, that is, 
* ſtudies, remembers, or imagines any Thing, without uſing (though ſome. 
times almoſt in an imperceptibly ſmall Degree) the Organs of that Seaſe, 
* which the Ideas it has in Conſideration belong to, the ſame Way as if it was 
actually perceivirig what they repreſent, by immediate Senſation. For In- 
* ſtance, when I relief on any of the Objetts of Seeing or Hearing with great 
* Intention, I cannot help pairing the Organs of the reſpective Senſe in the 
* ſame Poſture, Frame, or Diſpoſition, (call it what you will) as if I was 
actually perceiving what I was only thinking on, and am conſcious of a Sen- 
* ſation, (though alſo in a ſmall Degree) of the ſame Kind as at firſt, a Notion 


* of Diſtance of Time and Place always aſſociating, or accompanying, that is, 


* when and where what J am thinking on happened. 


A Painter's drawing a good Likeneſs from Memory, and our ſympathizing 
with excellent Actors in a well-wrote Scene, are adduced in Proof of this (3). 
But our admitting the Obſervation to be juſt, does not evince it to be a new 
Diſcovery, ſince poſſibly its being | more or leſs] ſo obvious to every curious 
Perſon, who has cloſely reflected on the Influences of his intenſer Thoughts 

upon 


(3) Are no other Proofs adduced ? See the Notes to Sed. 
IV. ſee alſo Sect. V, and VI. But I will here adduce ano- 
ther, very familiar and obvious, for the Truth of which J 


appeal to the Experience of the Studious. Soon after the, 


above came to Hand, I read it over three or four Times with 
great Attention, upon which I had it almoſt by Heart. It 
happened then to be carried to a Gentleman's, about five 
Miles off, where it lay ſome Months. During this Period, 
I wrote, by mere Dint of Memory, moſt of the following 
Remarks. But I never ſet about any of them, but the Idea 
of the Book, the Place which opened to the above Cenſure, 
the Number of the Page, the Poſition of the Lines and Sen- 
tences, with every Aſſociation, came ſtill ſtrongly into my 
Mind, as if before my Eyes, in the very Manner as when J 


farſt 


SW ] ]ͤéͤ ðVͤ 
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upon his ſenſitive Organs, has been the Reaſon, that no ſuch Perſon, before 
our Author, to the beſt of our Recollection, has ever thought of claiming it, in 
Form, as a Diſcovery. But not to confine it to the Philoſopher, or Phyſio- 
logiſt ; a Muſician, who without the ſlighteſt vocal Utterance of a particular 
Tune, is attentive to the Idea of it, is conſcious, upon the leaſt Reflexion, 
that his internal Ear is affected by it, and differently from what it would be 
by another. The ſame may equally be ſaid of other Artiſts, and, indeed, of 
moſt reflecting People in general; whence no Individual can juſtly arrogate that 
as a Diſcovery, which is only an Obſervation, that muſt have occurred to the 
Experience of many. It may be very true, at the ſame Time, that our Author 
* never met with it any where, which is the Caſe, perhaps, for the Reaſon we 


have already given (4). ; 
n 


firſt read it; (fee Se. VIII. p. 34.) But to palm this, and 
ſuch like, upon the World as a Diſcovery, it never entered 
into my Head, any more than the above Obſervation, or the 


miſcellaneous Remarks in Sect. VI. 


(+) That I do not arrogate this as a Diſcovery, I think is 
manifeſt from the Motto I have choſen from Shakeſpeare, 
from the Appeal J make to the Experience of others, (ſee 
pag. 6) and from the Experiment I propoſe (pag. 14) to 
make the Obſervation clearer by, by which I put it in any 
one's Power to make the ſame Obſervation with myſelf. But 
it happened neceſſarily and luckily to be the firſt Step I could 
ſucceſsfully take in my Inveſtigation of the Subject I was in 
Purſuit of. Every Thing muſt be obvious when it is clearly 
ſhewn. But it is, however, ſomething odd, that an Obſer- 
vation ſo trite and obvious as theſe Gentlemen will have this 
to be, and on which the main Argument of a Diſquiſition of 
this Sort muſt be founded, ſhould never be mentioned by any 
Author before. What I chiefly arrogate as a Diſcovery is, 
that, admitting the Obſervation 19 be juſt, it follows, that 
Thinking muſt be a ſecondary Perception or Senſation of 
Things, vaſtly analagous to that primary real Perception or 

| | N feeling 


CF 
In Fact, as though ſome ſecret Impulſe had ſuggeſted to our Author the Self. 
deception he might labour under, in ſuppoſing a pretty obvious Obſervation 


to be a Diſcovery, he endeavours to aſcertain the Inſtruments by, and the 
Manner in, which this Thinking, or ſecondary Senſation, whether in a waking 


or fleeping State, is effected. This we acknowledge would have been a real 


and profound Diſcovery, and ſuch an analytical Diſplay of the Proceſs of 
Thinking (5) as Mankind muſt have very thankfully received. Conceiving 
then that a material Impulſe, though in a lower Degree, is as indiſpenſible to 
this internal Affection of the Senfitive Organs, which he ſuppoſes muſt precede 
Thinking, as the external Impreſſion of Objefts was to primary Senſation, he 
aſſumes, p. 31, That the Heart and Arteries, and, from them, the Syftole 
* and Diaſtole of the Dura Mater of the Brain are perpetually at Work to 
* anſwer, among other Things, this particular Purpoſe,” 2. e. of exciting ſuch 
ſenſiferous Impulſes. Now this, which 1s eaſily affirmed of arterial Pulſation, 
and not unfancifully ſuggeſted, is extremely difficult to prove, and does not 
appear even fpecious to contemplate. For does it really feem probable, that 
the ſimple umform Pulſation of the Arteries is as * * a Cauſe to excite 
all that Variety of Ideas, revived by Thinking; as the different Impulſes ſrom 


feeling of Things which we have by the Organs of the Senſes, 
and that as ſuch it muſt neceſſarily be performed by ſenſitive 
Organs, and require an actual material Impulſe. I alfo claim 
in Form the Diſcovery of theſe Organs, and of the Spring of 
this Impulſe; as alſo why Things appear real in Dream- 
ing, (v:2. becauſe the arterial Impulſe is then exerted u 

the naked Ends of the reſpective nervous Papillæ, as well 
as upon their Sides; which Impulſe, however, is not the 
Object fancied to be ſeen, but only ſupplies, or is ſubſtituted 
in, the Place of Light) together with the Rationale of the 


Source of the Paſſions in general, &c. ſee Sect. v. at the Be- 


ginning, and Sect. vii. and x. 


(5) Now this very analytical Diſplay of the Proceſs of Think- 


ing, I flatter myſelf theſe Gentlemen will, upon a ſecond 
Peruſal, allow I have given : (for which, ſee Se&. viii. and 
xi.) But I ſhall not take their /hankful Reception of it as a 
Sample of that which I expe& from the Reſt of Mankind. 


(s) The 


external 


( #1) 
external Objects, on the very differently conſtrutted Organs of Senſe, are to 
impreſs the primary Repreſentations conveyed through them to the Mind? 
The Anſwer in the Negative is obvious (6); ſince thoſe Impulſes, though leſs 
forcible, ought to be as variouſly modified as the external ones, to produce an 
equally numerous and various Set of Ideas in Thinking, or in Dreaming: But 
this very probably not being the Caſe, the only Share which the pulſating 
Arteries have in the Formation of Ideas, independent of the Secretion they 
provide for in the Brain, ſeems to be that Continuance of vital Motion, with- 
out which the Soul, with every Faculty, and with every Degree and Mode of 
Senſation, vaniſh. Hence it follows, that this very doubtful Hypotheſis, joined 
to the Obſervation which ſuggeſted it, do not amount to a Diſovery ; which 
ſeems to ſignify an effectual Refearch into fomething not already known; a 


certain Invention of ſomething new; or a clear Proof of ſome Propoſition not 
before demonſtrated. W 
| Wie 


(5) The Anſwer in the Negative is far from being ob- 
vious, as it does not ſo much depend upon the different Mo- 
dification of the Impeller as upon the different Modifications 
of th: Frames or Diſpoſitions of the Organs in which they 
are to be impelled upon. The Impulſe of Light, for Initance, 
under the fame fimple uniform Modification, exhibits to 
View an infinite Variety of Objects all differently modified 
in their Appearance. The Sun, whoſe Rays univerſally fall 
upon all Objects alike, cannot be ſaid to be the Objects 
themſelves, which, by the Reflection of thofe Rays, are pre- 
ſented to us. To illuſtrate this further---=When this ſame 
Sun is down, and the Day gone, all Things are covered with 
Darknefs : But let the Moon riſe, or light up a Lamp, and 
ar 6 (remaining ftill in the fame Situation and Poſture as 
at firft) under the Influence of the Impulſe of their Rays, 


will again become apparent, and we fenſtble of them. It is 
the ſame in forming Ideas, Thinking and Remembering, when 
the real Objects are abſent, paſt, or forgotten: The arterial 
Impulſe becomes then (the ſame Frames or Diſpoſitions of 
the internal Parts of the reſpective Organs, that they were 

Kg | ſtruck 


EE 
We have very little to offer on ſo abſtruſe a Point ourſelves ; and. yet as 


Contemplation will often impel us on Conjecture, (7) though it ſeems to our 
uthor 


ſtruck into at firft by the original real Obje&s themſelves, 
being previouſly renewed by the Will; x) as the Impulſe of 
Light, to the interior Parts of the Organs of Yifon ; of Air, 
to thoſe of Hearing; and ſo on to the other Senſes : And 
thus the Forms of thoſe obliterated Objects will again be- 
come apparent in our Minds, and we conſcious of them ; ſee 
Sec. VII. at the Beginning, and Sec, XI. toward the End; 
ſee alſo pag. 32. | 

A learned Friend, (knowing what I was upon) has, this. 
Minute, offered the following Illuſtration ; which, as it is to. 


the Purpoſe, and ſhews his right Apprehenſion of my Scheme 
in the Main, I will alſo inſert. | 


The ſenſationary Machine may be aptly compared to a 
% well-tun'd Organ: The arterial Pulſation in the one is of 
«© the ſame Uſe as the Stream of Air, or atrial Pulſation in 
« the other: The Mind acts the ſame Part with Reſpect to 
the one, as the Muſician does with Reſpect to the other. 
« As there can be no Sound without an Impulſe from Air, 
« ſo there can be no Conſciouſneſs of any Ideas without an 
« Impulſe from the Arteries: As the regular and uniform 
« atrial Impulſes are variouſly modified by the Hand of the 
« Muſician, fo as to produce a Variety of Sounds, ſo the re- 
4% gular arterial Impulſes are variouſly modified by the Mind, 
« (viz. from its varying the Diſpoſitions, Frames, or Poſtures 
de of its ſaid Machine,) ſo as to cauſe a Variety of Ideas.” 


(7) They have made their Words good. The Point to 


them is certainly very aftruſe ; and by what they aye 72 
| red, 


® See Recolle&ion Page 31. 
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Author abſurd and ridiculous, and even a Contradiftion to ſay, that the Mind, 
which is to receive the intelligentiferous Impulſes, can give them herſelf, or 
mimick the Repreſentations (8) ſo naturally, as to make them ſo nearly like the 
firſt, (p. 29) yet, till he has a more competent Notion of Spirit in the Abſtratt, 
and of the different Limitations of his own and others in the preſent State, let 
him ſuppoſe the following Hypotheſis as poſſible as his own, vg. That the 
unſleeping immortal Spirit, whoſe inmoſt Wrapper he conceives to be a peculiar 
Fire, may, by a various Expanſion and Exertion of ſuch an aftive Involucrum, 
excite, whether with or without Deſign, ſuch Motions in, or ſuch a Diſpoſition 
of, the internal Organs of Senſe, as may neceſſarily repreſent certain fugitive 
Copies (9), more or leſs exatt, of Objetts formerly preſented to her Notice thro' 

| the 


fered, their contemplative and confectural Store ſeem both to 
be very ſmall. | 


( Mimick the Repreſentations.] What groſs Miſrepre- 
ſentation this! Impulſe they ſhould have ſaid (ſee page 29.) 
with the mimicking of which the Mind has nothing to 
do. Into what a Train of Blundering will the leaſt Miſ- 
take lead one! Nobody will take Light, by the Medi- 
ation of which Objects of Seeing are preſented, for the 
Objects themſelves. Here the Preſentations, or our Con- 
ſciouſneſs of them, are the Reſult of the Impulſe, from 
Light, and of the proper Diſpoſition of the external Parts 
of the reſpective Organs to receive that Impulſe. So in Thint- 
ing, or ſecondary Seeing, the Repreſentations, or our Con- 
ſciouſneſs of them, muſt be the Reſult of this ſubſtituary ar- 
terial Impulſe in Conjunction with the proper Diſpoſition of 
the internal Mechaniſm of the ſame Organs to receive it. 


) All Copies exhibit the ſame Repreientation as the Ori- 
ginals do. Originals exhibit their Repreſentation by an Im- 
preſſion made by or from them upon the Organs of the 
Senſes. Muſt not therefore what copies repreſent be per- 
formed in the ſame Manner ? 


(10) How 


„ 
the external Organs. Thus will our internal Ideas, or Thinking, whether aſlee 
or awake, be formed by a Kind of Re. action, ab intra, of the Soul, (which Mr. 
Richardſon affirms, b. 29, to be beginning and directing the Motions and Diſ. 
poſitions of its Machine of Conſciouſneſs) and this by only ſuppoſing her not 
in a fixed, torpid, and immoveable State, in that ſtupendous Organ, the inte. 
riorly vital Condition of which is abſolutely incognizable, perhaps, inconceiy- 
able, by Man: And if we can reaſon but very obſcurely on the palpable Apart- 
ment, how ſhall we circumſcribe that Emanation from Divinity, which reſides 
for a Seaſon in it (10). | 

| It 

(% How very ſolemnly all this ſounds ! but how empty! 
Now, candid Reader, what is one Half of all this (excepting 
the Epithet Un/leeping given to the Soul, the Propriety of 
which I can by no Means apprehend ; for it I ſuppoſe Shep 
to be a general, conſtant, intermitting Ceſſation of Action, 
and Perception, or Senſation, throughout our whole Lives, 
owing to the univerſal Deponement, Relaxation, or unſtring- 
ing of the Muſcles and Organs ſubſervient to thoſe Purpoſes, 
and am right in ſuch a Suppoſition, the Soul then, fo cir- 
cumſtanced, cannot properly be ſaid to be un/leeping any more 
than a Soldier can properly be ſaid to be acting, as a Soldier, 
when he has diveſted himſelf of his military Accoutrements, 
laid down his Arms, or ſheathed his Sword.) I fay, what is 
the firſt Part of all this, but echoing back to me the firſt Half 
of my own Hypothe/is, which I call the active Part of Think- 
ing (ſee Sect. XI.) By this active Involucrum, or Wrapper, 
it was obvious that I meant it begun thoſe Motions and Diſ- 
poſitions neceſſarily previous to both primary and ſecondary 
Senſation. But if in Thinking, with great Intention, and 
in the Caſe of Dreaming, (which gives great Strength to the 
whole of this Argument) we are conſcious of ſomething very 
analagous to primary Senſation, (which I imagine 1 have 
proved in Sect. IV. and V.) where is, all this while, the Im- 


pulſe which this ſecondary Senſation muſt neceſlarily * 
0 
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It is eaſy, however, to ſuppoſe much, though we can eſtabliſh very little on 


ſuch an abſtruſe Point, in Regard to which we pretend to no other Diſcovery, 


than 


To what Purpoſe would it be, in the Dark, to writh, dilate, 
contract, expand, or, any Manner of Way, exert Motions or 
Diſpoſitions in the Organs of Seeing, for Inſtance, where 
there was no Lzght to give the Impulſe whereby Objects of 
that Senſe are neceſlarily preſented by? So in inward ſecon- 
dary Seeing, or Thinking, to what Purpoſe, (ſuppoſing the 
Thing practicable, when the Circulation of the Blood, ano- 
ther neceſſary Effect of the Cauſe of this Impulſe, was ſtopt ; 
25, in that Caſe, all Inclination and Diſinclination, Attrac- 
tion and Repulſion, Anima-vital Magnetiſm or Volition, would 
be gone (lee pag. 11, and the Note to Sect. VIII.) To what 
Purpoſe, I ſay, would it be to exert or renew the proper in- 
ward Motions or Diſpoſitions of the reſpective Organs if there 
was to be no internal ſecondary Impulſe? O, intimate they, 
(or what they have ſaid muſt have no Meaning at all) the 
Soul can do all this, by Means of its aforeſaid active Involu- 
crum, by a Kind of Re-action, ab intra.* Now, the Point 
ſtanding thus, this Involucrum, with the Soul in it, muſt 
either be contained in the /er/i#zve Organs, in every compo- 
nent nervous Fibre or Papilla of them, or it muſt not be fo 
contained: If ſo contained, how can the Soul, by any Man- 
ner of Expanſion or Exertion of this Wrapper, make any Im- 
preſſion upon thoſe Organs, which mult imply it to be done, 45 
extra? If not ſo contained, how can it make any Impreſſion 
upon them, ab intra? For certainly to be within and with- 

| I 2 out, 


* A Kind of Reaction, ab intra! What Kind of Re-action? Re. action upon what? 


not upon its in volverated ſelf, or the incloſing Organs; that cannot be. Does it not 


imply, this impreſſive Re-aQtion, ab intra, to be exerted upon another involuerated 


Soul, in exteriori * What a prodigious Flight of Thought this of their's ! 


( wo.) 


tian that our Author has leſt it as metaphyſical as he found it. We imagine 
we 


dut, at the ſame Inſtant, muſt be a Contradiction. But an 
Abſurdity of this Sort I have already exploded in Sect. IX, 
page 39 and 4o, which ſee. See alſo my Letter to Dr. M. 
Art. 5. Further, when we view any Objects of Sight, is it 
not by the Help or Mediation of Light that we ſee thoſe Ob- 
jets? And is not this Impulſe of Zight extrinſical, or 40 
extra? When we reflect upon the ſame Objects again, in our 
Minds, with proper Intention and Clearneſs, don't we find 
the inward Frame or Diſpoſition of the reſpective Organs the 
ſame nearly as at firſt, and that we are conſcious of a Senſa- 
tion of the ſame Sort, (though in a dimmer and fainter Man- 
ner, as if the Objects, with every aſſociating Circumſtance, 
were ſtill before our Eyes;) as we were at firſt from the 
aforeſaid extrinſical Impulſe, or as was excited at firſt, before 
our Eyes, ab extra, from the real Objects themſelves ? And 
does not all which ſhew the Neceſſity of a ſecondary ſubſti- 
tuary Impulſe, and that it muſt be extrinſical alſo? Again 
Do not beautiful Deſcriptions, (many of Shakeſpeare's and oi 
Milton's, and in well-written Novels or Romances, for In- 
ſtance) affect us in the ſame Manner as if we were looking 
at the Things deſcribed? And does not this alſo ſhew the 
Neceſſity of a ſecondary ſubſtituary Impulſe, in this ſecon- 
dary Senſation, ſuccedaneous to that from Light, and that, 
with Reſpect to the immediate Involucrum or Wrapper of the 
Soul, it muſt be ab extra alſo? Whence now can this ſecon— 
dary extrinfical Impulſe, ſubſtituary and ſuccedaneous to that 
ſrom Liglit, come, if not from the capillary Arteries which 
are ſo curiouſly and finely interwoven with the nervous Fi- 
brille in the Retina, &c.? See Sect. vii, throughout. 


Our 
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we have cited all he thought to be quite new and convincing (11); and, indeed, 
we ſhould have treated his Pamphlet 8 near fifty Pages) in a more ſummary 
Way, were it not obvious, that his Conſideration of the Subject has coſt him 


much Time, and great Labour of the Brain (12): And as we can neither diſ- 
| 9 1 cern 


Our great Weakneſs and Imperfection, in Reſearches of 
this Kind, I have already hinted at in more Places than one; 
but I know of no Law, divine or human, that forbids our 
attempting the Inveſtigation of Truth, and the Reaſon of 


Things, as far as we are able. 


() Monſtrous Imagination! They have overlooked or 
' miſrepreſented almoſt every Thing I thought to be ſo. This 


muſt be obvious to every judicious attentive Reader. 


(2) Is not all this arrogating, or rather arrogant? Indeed 
theſe ſage Sons of Cenſure happen to be much miſtaken in 
laying it is“ obvious that my Conſideration. of the Subject 
«© has colt me much Time, and great Labour of the Brain: 
ſince the whole Time put together, of contemplating, re- 
viſing, and methodizing, did not amount to above fix Weeks, 
and of theſe not above two Hours in a Day: And as to La- 
bour of the Brain, the Study, however ſevere it may appear 
to them, I proteſt, was to me the greateſt Pleaſure I ever 
enjoyed in my Life: And | am ready ſolemnly to declare, 
(were ſucha trifling Performance as the preſent worth ſuch a 
ſolemn Declaration) that the Conſideration and Penning of 
this has been the Amuſement only of a few idle Hours. But 
all this, perhaps, they will affirm, (as they have already done 
by the O&/ervation Diſcovery) may be Self-deception owing to 
the Suggeſtion of ſome ſecret Impulſe. Now I do proteſt I do. 
not deal with familiar Spirits of any Sort ; neither indeed (in. 
the preſent Caſe) do I look upon them to be Conjurers. 

| Reading 


( 12 ) 


| cern any bad Purpoſe (13) nor Tendency in his Performance, we thought the | 


moral Attention due to a Perſon who certainly means to illuminate (74) his 
Species, was due to it. The Author ſeems a Man of great Simplicity and Gra- 
titude, rom the Dedication of his Treatiſe to thoſe munificent Subſcribers, who 
had enabled him to publiſh an Eighteen-penny Pamphlet; (75) as his limited 

Knowledge 


Reading the Authors, which theſe Gentlemen are pleaſed to 
ſay J have been di//27r5fied with, colt me indeed a good deal 
of Time; but TI think there ſhould have been ſome Difference 
made between zot receiving the Satigfaction I expected, (ſee 
page 5.) and being diFatisfied with. 


(*3) I am glad they clear me of all heterodoxical Imputa- 


tation : I would not for the World diſturb the Peace of Re- 
ligion ; certainly true Happineſs ſprings from it. 


(4) That is moſt certainly what I meant to do; but the 
Rays of my new Light had not the good Luck to paſs thro' 
their intellectual Optics. ; 


(*5) I am obliged to them. A grateful Simpleton is not 
the worſt of Characters. It behoved me to thank my mu- 
nificent Subſcribers in the laconic Manner I did.“ They are 
the only Patrons I have ever had; and I have thereby eſcaped 
the great Sins of Lying and Flattery : And if ever I write 
again, (as, being with a trembling Hand, now in 1773, upon 
the Verge of Seventy, I believe I ſhall not) I intend to de- 


dicate it to a dead Prince, even to Solomon, King over all 


Iſrael; for (next to his preſent Majeſty, the gracious Pro- 
tector of all our Liberties and Rights) I am more beholden 


to him than to all the Men upon Earth. It is chiefly owing 
| to 


The firſt Edition of this Pamphlet was inſcribed © To all my good Friends, the 
worthy Promoters, Subſcribers for the Printing, and Purchaſers, of this ſmall Work.” 


© K „ ww AN 8 — 


„ „ 
Knowledge of Men and Books is alſo manifeſt from his Letter, at the Conclu- 


ſion, to a late Phyſician on a metaphyſical Subject; and from a complimentary 
Reference to a Treatile at the Bottom of his filth Page (16). | 


to that great and wiſe Monarch's Authority and Example, * 
that what I have done has becn done. 


(6) As to the ſupercilious Sneer that runs through the 
whole of this their preſent Performance, (which I take to be 
the chief Excellence of it) I muſt own my Knowledge, in an 
Infinity of Things, is ſo limited and ſmall, that J have no 
Talent at retorting it. But this I will venture to ſay, They 
have reviewed my Thouzhts as Beliſarius would have done an 
Army, after his Eyes were out. They are nevertheleſs not 
_ altogether inexcuſable, if they had ſeen ever ſo well; mine 
happening to be, like the Pruſſian, a new Exerci/e, of which, 
having never heard of it before, it was impoſſible they could, 
at firſt Sight, be competent Judges. 


See Eccleſ. vii. 27 
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